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We have spoken at some length in another 
column of the political outlook. Before this 
paper is read by most of our readers they will 
probably be reading in the daily papers the ac- 
count of Mr. Hayes’s inauguration. Mr. Cronin 
was permitted by the unanimous vote of the 
Commission to take his vote back to Oregon, 
and a suit would now be in order to recover that 
three thousand dollar fee. The only State that 
remains to be submitted to the Commission is 
that of South Carolina; and as the Democratic 
Committee of the House bas unanimously re- 
ported that the electoral vote of that State is for 
Hayes, it ought not to take the Commission 
long to decide the questior. 


When a newspaper openly advocates the us- 
sassination of the President-elect and formulates 
its appeal for a revolution by the declaration, 
‘‘if there is a law for fraud there is a reason 
for violence, and to that we make our last ap- 
peal,” it is quite time for the country to con. 
sider soberly what are the limits of the freedom 
of the press. If Donn Piatt had privately in- 
“tigated some poor wretch to attempt the assas- 
sination of President Hiayes would any one have 
doubted that he was and ought to be amenable 
to the law? ‘To instigate it under the shelter of 
un editorial “we” is not only criminal, it is 
cowardly, We trust that the report that Mr. 
Piatt is to have an opportunity of justifying his 
course before a jury of his countrymen is not 
unfounded. 


The general onslaught on the normal schools 
of this State is attracting deserved attention 
elsewhere. It appears from the statistics that 
twenty-one per cent. of the normal graduates are 


engaged in teaching at the present time, Con- 
sidering how many of our teachers are ladies 
who ure alwavs lable to leave the sehool-room 
for the household, a promotion to which few 
school teachers are indifferent, the proportion is 
not surprisingly small. It undoubtedly, how- 


Saree is made smaller than it should be by a 
mistaken ambition on the part of the schools to 
mecure a large graduating list, an ambition which 


leads them to graduate many who never really 
mean Ilere is the Oswego 
school on the other hand, whose statistics, sent 
to us by the principal, show that out of 719 
graduates 476, considerably over half, are now 
engaged in teaching, wiile 25 are waiting for 
positions, 28 have died, and 160 have married. 
[t should be remembered that to mothers nor- 
mal training does not come amiss, and the ex- 


to become teachers, 


penditure is not lost to the State. 


The bard times do not prevent strikes—by the 
potters in New Jersey; the plasterers in Brook- 
lyn; the operatives in Eastern Massachusetts; 
and notably the railroad engineers on the Boston 
and Maine Railroad. ‘This last raises an inter- 
esting question: Have travelers any rights that 
railroad emplovees are bound to respect? This 
strike was ordered from the headquarters of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers by the 
Grand Engineer; and under orders trains were 
abandoned wherever they might chance to be at 
the appointed hour. ‘The right of an engineer to 
stop work if it does not suit him is evident; but 
it is equally evident that he is bound by honor, 
and should be required by law, to give a reason- 
able notice of his intention, and that to leave a 
train of passengers on the track anywhere on 
the line ought to be made a penal offense. 


Among the mountains of Northern Georgia a 
whiskey rebellion is in full blast. These hills, 
which are wooded, cavernous and precipitous, 
furnish ample facilities for evading the revenue 
laws ; the stills are portable affairs, easily car- 
ried from one site to another; the people are 
ignorant to the last degree ; not one in five can 
read or write ; many of them are wholly ignor- 
ant of the laws; whiskey and tobacco are the 
gods of the hills; and the incursion of the 
United States Marshal and his aids is regarded 
as a tyrannical raid on private rights. ‘The press 
of the State does little or nothing to bring about 
a better state of public sentiment ; thus the At- 
lanta ** Constitution ” condemns in violent terms 
the ‘outrages upon persons and property” by 
the United States Marshals, but has nothing to 
say against the illicit dealers who, when caught 
and brought to trial, are accounted as martyrs 
to a despotic Government. No wonder that, at 
last reports, an organized resistance was offered 
to the United States troops, and an engagement 
took place, with some bloodshed on both sides. 


The rumor is current that the Pope has ad- 
dressed an encyclical letter to the cardinal, 
archbishops, and bishops of the Roman Catholic 
church in this country, in which he condemns 
without qualification or modification the public 
school system. It is said to be left to the dis- 
cretion of the ecclesiastics here to publish or to 


withhold the letter, and that, wisely deferring 
to pubhe sentiment, they have concluded for 
the present not to publish. There is nothing 
at all meredible in the repert, for the Pope is 
on record as conscientiously and consistently 
opposed to all education by the State. 


The ** material effect upon the condition and 
government of Turkey” which Disraeli prom- 
ied to the English as a result from the Confer- 
ence is seen in the changes in the Turkish ad- 
ministration; it is not the kind of effect, however, 
which he promised. First Midhat Pasha is 
exiled to make room for Edhem Pasha, who in 
the Conference defended the Bulgarian massa- 
cres on the ground that they were no worse than 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. But Edhbem 
Pasha had spent a vear or two in Berlin, and 
was therefore too liberal to suit the Mosque 
party. He has now been supplanted by Mah- 
moud Damad, who does not even know any of 
the foreign languages, and is therefore quite a 
model Mussulman. The reforms which the 
Christians may expect from these changes are 
about such as the mice in a house might antici- 
pate from the installation of a weasel in place 
of acat. The European Powers are reported 
to be giving somewhat non-committal answers to 
the request of Russia for information as to their 
purposes. In England the statesmanship of 
Micawber is just now in the ascendeney: Parlia- 
ment by acommon consent is waiting to see 
what will turn up. The Emperor of Germany 
has made a characteristically imperial speech ; 
one which may mean nothing or much, but which 
is interpreted as indicating an intention to stand 
by Russia unless German interests should call 
for a change of policy. The war preparations 
are meanwhile proceeding with some vigor. 
The Turks are concentrating troops on the 
Danube; the Russians are changing the gauge 
of the Roumanian railways to that of the Rus- 
sian railways, and the work is proceeding with 
such vigor that it will probably be completed by 
the time that this paragraph reaches the eye of 
our readers. Russia has an army of 600,000 
men already organized, and of this nearly or 
quite half is said to be on the frontiers. Whether 
the peace that is now nearly assured between 
Servia and Turkey is to the interest of Russia 
or Turkey is not quite clear. In other words 
whether the Servians are more dangerous as 
allies or as foes is very uncertain. 


THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK, 
\7 Econgratulate the Democratic party. For 
if he that ruleth his own spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city, the party which rules 
its own evil spirits is greater than that which 
carries an election; and we trust we are not 
premature in congratulating the Democratic 
party on the possession of this greatness. 

There are two elements in the Democratic 
party, and the welding line is beginning to 
show. The majority doubtless is composed of 
men who from various considerations—inberited 
beliefs, social ties, or carefully considered judg- 
ments—believe that the interests of the country 
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require a complete change of administration. 
The minority is composed of men who have been 
hungry for office for these sixteen years, and are 
not scrupulous how they satisfy their hunger; 
and this minority is enforced by an element next 
vf kin to the Communists of France and the 
Reds of Germany—men who believe that gov- 
ernment should furnish laborers with wages in 
the great cities, with railroad transportation for 
the great prairies, and with plenty of paper 
money everywhere. 

This faction is not only a minority in the 
country ; it constitutes also a minority in the 
House of Representatives. But it is without 
principle or prudence ; it is resolute and revolu- 
tionary; and it is quite ready to follow an astute 
leader wherever he may lead. It is this faction 
which first proposed to elect a President by the 
the House and inaugurate him at Gramercy 
Park; which next summoned 100,000 Democrats 
to present in person their petitions to Congress 
on the 12th of February; which then stoutly 
asserted the right and duty of the Democratic 
States to interpose an armed and organized re- 
sistance to the Federal authorities if Mr. Hayes 
was declared elected; and which has recently 
proposed, under pretense of prophecy, the assas- 
sination of the President-elect. In the long 
run such a party is tolerably sure to go to the 
wall; butin a short run it often distances in the 
race men who are handicapped with principles, 
and the run tothe 4th of March next is a very 
short run indeed. 

The present scheme of this faction, which 
numbers about seventy votes in the House, is to 
delay the count by filibustering till after the 
4th of next March, and then call for a new 
popular Presidential election. This would be a 
palpable breach of faith ; but such men do not 
even know what good faith means. It would 
be a national calamity. Each party is fully per- 
suaded that the other intends to cheat; the 
pernicious motto, ** Fight fire with fire,” would 
find many adherents ; thousands would be found 
in each organization to wink at frauds on the 
ground that they were rendered necessary by 
frauds on the other side ; thus a second Presi- 
dential election this spring would be both em- 
bittered and demoralizing beyond all precedent. 
But such a faction cares as little for this as they 
do for good faith. It is not the nature of a 
Red to allow either public honor or public wel- 
fare to interpose an obstacle to the gratification 
of his own self-will. 

What measure of success this faction is to 
achieve our readers will certainly know before 
another number of the Christian Union can be 
printed. We trust that it is already defeated. 
It carried a slimly attended Democratic caucus 
only to be overwhelminglv defeated in the House. 
The motion to take a recess till Monday pend- 
ing the consideration of the Oregon case was 
lost by Democratic votes; the motion to take a 
recess till night was ruled out of order as dilatory. 
If this action is prophetic, if it means, as we be- 
lieve it does, that the honorable members of the 
Democratic party are resolute to defend their 
honor, revolution will expend itself in flaming 
specches and in caucus resolutions. Had they 
been content to disclaim the designs of the Reds, 
and then to stand quietly with their hands in their 
pockets, leaving them to inaugurate revolution, 
it would have been inaugurated. A small but 
resolute minority could have easily delayed the 
count ull after the 4th of March if they had not 
been met by a majority as earnest and resolute as 
themselves. For this victory of the Democracy 
over its own unruly members it is primarily in- 
debted to the combined prudence and principles 
of its Southern members. The section which 
plunged us into cne revolution has saved us 
from another. 

If we are disappointed in our anticipations, 


preserve its own integrity, it will then rest with 
the Republican Senate to preserve the national 
peace. This it can easily do. The Constitution 
explicitly requires that the votes shall be counted. 
An attempt under the provisions of an extra 
constitutional bill to prevent such a count is 
revolution. It will simply be necessary in such 
a case for the President of the Senate to resume 
the duty laid upon him by the Constitution, 
announce to the House on the 3rd of March 
that the count will proceed, and on that day 
perfect it in the presence of the Senate and of 
such members of the House as prefer personal 
honor and national peace to a political perfidy 
that cannot even give a partisan triumph. 

This course will be constitutional ; for the 
Constitution is explicit that the votes shall be 
counted. It will be justified by the country ; 
for all the real questions involved in the Presi- 
dential Count have already been determined by 
the Court of Arbitration to which they were 
submitted. But we believe that the necessity 
for such action will not arise. ‘The danger 
probably passed away when the Democratic 
House repudiated the dishonorable dictation of 
a Democratic rump caucus, and resolved that, 
whatever else was lost, honor should be pre- 
served. 


CARICATURE IN THE PULPITT. 

With reverence, and yet with fearlessness, | dare to 
say that the human mind can conceive no greater 
crime than the creation of the world on the Orthodox 
theory. To make a system, the outcome of which is 
irremediable misfortune to the majority, is something 
of which only fiendishness is capable. Here we are, 
enmeshed and involved in this network of evil, all for 
the fault of a man who lived thousands of years ago, 
with no provision for the salvation of any but the 
few millions of Christendom, and with the certainty 
that only a few of these will be saved; and yet God is 
sovereign and able to save whomsoever he will: and 
on this sovereignty revivalism is based, and men cry 
and plead and agonize in the endeavor to induce him 
to save a few more; and he hears a church and takes 
pity on a dozen or two, when their other engagements 
permit the court favorites, Moody and Sankey, to be 


present. Merciful heavens! are men with hearts and 


moral natures and brains expected to believe such 
stuff as this’—Her. M. J. Savade. 

E should think not. But whether the 

heart, the moral nature or the brains is 
wanting in the clergyman who palms off such a 
travesty of Orthodox faith on an unsuspicious 
congregation is a perplexing question, Charity 
itself stands aghast before a misrepresentation 
so monstrous that it is saved from being a false- 
hood only because it is not calculated to deceive. 

We are not astonished at misrepresentations 
and distortions from those who view Evangelical 
Christianity only from the outside. But Mr. 
Savage was formerly an Orthodox Congrega- 
tional clergyman. He ought to know what the 
Orthodox faith is. It is not easy therefore to 
attribute to ignorance what it certainly is not 
pleasant to attribute to culpable perversion. 
Perhaps Mr. Savage extemporizes, and his im- 
petuosity ran away with him. If so, he owes an 
apology to the misrepresented. We shrug our 
shoulders and laugh at Mr. Nast’s caricatures of 
his political opponents, But Nast’s cartoons 
are out of place in the pulpit. 

We venture without much reverence and with 
entire fearlessness to assert that in the first half 
of this extraordinary caricature there are as 
many misrepresentations as there are sentences. 
Can Mr. Savage quote a single living theologian 
of national repute as an authority for his portrait? 
One recognized Evangelical scholar who asserts 
that the outcome of the divine system ‘is 
irremediable misfortune to the majority;” or 
that the net-work of evil is ‘‘ all the fault of a 
man who lived thousands of years ago;” or that 
there is ‘‘ no provision for the salvation of any 
but the few millions of Christendom;” or that 
‘* only a few of these will be saved”? Even the 
declaration that God is “able to save whom- 


if the Democratic party should finally fail to, 


soever he will” Mr. Savage will generally find 


stated with careful modifications by all exact 
and careful thinkers. 

We have no wish to do Mr. Savage any injus- 
tice. Weshall send him a copy of this article, 
und we hereby invite bim to give his authorities. 
We only ask that they be modern writers, of 
recognized standing in the Christian church. 
Surely he has not raised the ghost of a dead and 
buried medizval theology simply to lay it again. 

Evangelical Christianity is not the monstros- 
ity which Mr. Savage has depicted. Evangel- 
ical Christians believe no such hideous creed. 
They find the human race indeed ‘‘ enmeshed 
and involved in this network of evil ;” they 
trace the entangling threads back through suc- 
cessive generations and see that evil conditions 
and dispositions, ignorance, superstition, disease 
without, and pride, passion, avarice, selfishness 
within, descend from father to son. But they 
believe that the New Testament brings a glori- 
ous deliverance from it all; that this deliverance 
encompasses the whole earth; that ‘* in every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh right- 
eousness is accepted with him ;” that the ** out- 
come” of this “‘yreat salvation” is a chorus 
gathered out of ‘* every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation,” the number of them 
**ten thousand times ten thousand and thou- 
sands of thousands,” saying, ** Worthy ts the 
Lamb that was slain.” Christian faith adds not 
one shadow to a world shadowed and sorrowful 
in itself. It watches the dark eclipse of the 
present with an assurance, which no Christless 
philosophy has or ever can have, that it is but 
for an hour, and that the day which Divine Love 
is ushering in is for all time, and for ail that 
will accept it. 


THE BAPTISM OF REPENTANCH. 

SCOTCH minister one Monday morning 
an found a woman of his church breaking a 
new peck measure into kindling-wood, ** What 
ure you about there, my good woman 7?” ** Why, 
mon, I’m practicing what ve preached. Ye said 
we must repent; and my repentance must be- 
gin by burning this scant measure.” 

The whole land needs John the Baptist to 
come back ugain. The Christian chureh ts im 
contempt because professors do not burn their 
scant measures; because the Christian is often 
as slippery in trade as Jew Simon. The world 
without never can be better than the chureh 
Within ; and so long as it can be said that we may 
have a standing as Christians when our promise 
is not worth the breath that speuks it, the sane- 
tity of truth must suffer more and more. As 
long as men in business, Who pray in prayer- 
meetings and manage church concerns, Can sUs- 
pend business and offer to compromise with 
creditors at some feeble fraction, and when they 
have concluded that compromise will go out and 
undersell their neighbors and *‘ make a nice 
thing” out of their failure, we must expect 
nothing but shame and reproach upon the Chris- 
tian religion. 

We have great deeds of revival record here 
and there. Men of power are stirring the peo- 
ple to think upon the subject of religion. We 
believe there is one new evangelist yet to arise. 
Ile will lay the ax at the root of the trees. He 
will arouse opposition and wrath, and may be 
will be beheaded, as the Baptist was, because 
he will put intensely practical repentance before 
the beginning of a Christian life ! 

By this we do not mean to criticise those already 
working. Especially Mr. Moody is faithful and 
fearless in telling people who make professions, 
und do not pay the washerwoman when they are 
able, that such profession is hypocrisy. And 
there is no sin of which he is afraid to speak. 
Notwithstanding, the cry comes up from the 
ballot-box, from the court of bankruptcy, from 
the business community, from the desecrated 


and divorced marriage vows, ** Give us a revival 
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of morality.” And to lead this great movement 
Giod will, we hope, raise up men who will say to 
Pharisee, Sudducee, and sinner, ** Bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance. Prove your change 
hy your conduct.” 

This new evangelist, yet to arise and for 
whose advent we wait, will not begm by calling 
on men to **Come to Jesus.” Orif so he will 
unite with the invitation a clear, uncompromtis- 
‘ne command to leave their sins behind them. 
Nor will it be sins in general. There ts mischief 
in repenting of sins by the quantity, Asa prac- 
tice of the Romish confessional we condemn it. 
not as a mode of Christian duty? David 
did not repent of his sins ina lump. He speci- 
tied ‘* my sin.” Zaccheus did not tell the Lord 
how often he had forsaken the synagogue; how 
many times he had given way to bad temper. 
He confessed and repented of the chief sin of 
his life: ** taking by false accusation;” in short, 
stealing. 

This kind of repentance costs the penitent 
something. The counterfeit may be detected 
by this test. many times. The genuine costs. 
The counterfeit is cheap. In some cases it is 
thought when a person learns a catechism and 
submits to contirmation, or receives the sacra- 
ment, he has dove enough. If he have burnt 
his scint measure, broken with his bad associ- 
ates, and rended the harness of sinful habits in 
the strength of God, then his catechism and 
communion are indeed significant of a change; 
but otherwise they may be only as sugar pellets, 
unmedicated, and useless for a sick man. 

True repentance costs. Must we be ascetics 
to be Christians? No. Must we take on long 
faces and forget to laugh? No. Must we hate 
the world? No. But we must say to that evil 
disposition—that vile desire of the flesh; that 
love of greed which has led us to oppress a poor 
man, refuse to pay an honest debt, or take an 
advantage of others in any way—** You can rule 
me no more!’ It is doing just what Jesus in- 
dicates by cutting off the hand and plucking out 
the eve. And all this costs. It is the crucial 
test of true repentance. Does it cost anything 
to turn? 

The cost will he according to the past conduct 
and character. It seems a very amazing thing 
for churches to demand the same eXperence of 
repentance from the your g child whieh they de- 
mand from the middle-aged, especially the man 
who has lived far from God. Some of us heart 
ily believe the child as certainly needs a Saviour 
asthe man. But not to be saved from the same 
degree of guilt, 

What has the life been? How low? How 
lewd? How much outward sinning? How much 
inward pride and opposition to God? We must 
not allow a single room of the soul to remain 
locked. Throw open the door and search for 
all secret sins, and all sins that appear innocent 
out have death hidden in them; as the old time 
people carried a deadly poison locked up in a 
jewel which flashed upon the person. 

The writer knew a lady of high seeial position 
who frequently declared in publhie that ** she 
never gave up anything in order to become a 
Christian.” She had no need to say it; we 
thought all saw it to be even so, 

The Master said too much about taking up 
crosses, counting the cost and cutting off offend- 
ing members of the flesh for us to imagine it 
safe to slur over this most solemn truth. that 
true repentance lies at the foundation of true 
religion. And true repentance is tested, for 
one thing, by its cost. ‘The elegant and accom- 
plished ladv had no need to give up what the 
vulgar must, what the intemperate, the untrue 
and dishonest must. But she had her own sins. 
And the turning from these involved cost, if she 
forsook them. And if they were not forsaken 
she is but a polite formalist epparelled but not 
permented with the religion of Clirist. 


This turning round and quitting at a cost 
will be according to intelligence and progress of 
experience in piety. There are some Christian 
men who now have investments in property 
which is used for base purposes; and they have 
little or no compunction, and do not repent. 
But if they are reached by a faithful preacher 
and true pastor they will soon come to either 
change the investment or quit the ehureh. Let 
the pulpit do its duty and there will be none in 
the pews ax professors of religion whose pocket- 
hook carries year after year the rent money of 
property where rum is made or vended. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

CHicaao, Feb. 18, 1877. 
XN other preacher of ability stands SO 
- as Prof. Swing; for the title of professor, 
which he onee wore at the Miami University, 
seems even more fit in the pulpit. At present he 
is searcely to be ranked with any sect or any 
school of thought. He is a reaction from scho- 
lastic theology, and especially from the Scotch 
type of Calvinism. Reared in the strictest tenets 
of the strietest school of Old Sehool Presbyte- 
rianism, when the centrifugal movement began 
it set in witha strength which could not be re- 
sisted, and speedily he left behind him, by neglect. 
the vigorous doctrines, then the teehnieal lan- 
guage of theology, and finally almost all eecle- 
siastic organization. He must be ranked among 
thinkers rather than emotive men; with literary 
rather than philosophical expression of thought. 
His stvle is remarkably pure, clear and forcible. 
It flows evenly, beautifully, always sparkling, 
but never rising to grandeur. It is rieh without 
exuberance, and luminous without a midday in- 
tensity of light. Sensitive to nature and all nat- 
ural influences, his mind was so steeped in the 
ancient literatures that memory suggests more 
illustrations than the real life existing in nature 
and society right about him. In short, it is 
the style of a meditative man of generous sym- 
pathies rather than of a man of the world, living 
out of doors and habitually conversant with na- 
ture. 

Prof. Swing’s success is wholly dependent, in 
the first instance, on his use of reason. He has 
little in person that prepossesses. His voice is 
not melodious. It is at first faint and low. It 
grows clearer as he advances, but not sweeter. 
It is deficient in inflection and suppleness, and 
yet is by no means hard and mechanical. There 
is no trick of words, no elaborate carving of 
sentences, no solemn rhetoric moving like a dirge, 
nor’ fantastic rhetoric dancing through heaven 
and hell, with shreds and tatters of Gospel flying 
from every limb. His method is that of simple 
statement, and his form of statement is literary 
rather than logical or philosophical. The exterior 
ix free or loorely adjusted around a central 
thought in his own mind, so that his sermon has 
unity of interior with great and almost careless 
freedom of exterior. A peculiar humor salts his 
discourse. He states things with an almost child- 
like simplicity and earnestness which flash across 
his audience a tinge of mirth. He alone seems not 
to see the ludicrous element coneealed in the 
sobriety of his affirmation. The element of rever- 
ence abounds, but always in intelleetual combi- 
nation. He is awed by what he understands. 
Nothing is wonderful situply because it is obseure. 

His influence on Chicago as an alterative is very 
great. How far he will after being an emanci- 
pator succeed in becoming a moral legislator doth 
not yet appear. ‘The time has not come for the 
reconstruction of theology. The facts of religion 
are forever young and vital. But the systems of 
theology have no place in them, as yet, for wide 
ranges of truth of the nature of man, the divine 
method in government, the structure of society, 
the application of remedial elements, the indus- 
trial elements, etc. In short, there are great cur- 
rents and influences which to-day are acting 
powerfully on the formation of individual charac- 
ter and upon society which theology does not even 
recognize, and still less appropriates. It would 
not be strange if Prof. Swing’s best results should 
be those developed in regular churches by the in- 
direct influence which he produces upon think ing 


peor ple. 


When he rises in McVicker’s Theater, where he 
now preaches to an audience of twenty-five hun- 
dred robust men, he appears to be about five feet 
eight inches in height, his face somewhat thin 
and of wholesome ruddiness, dark rather than 
red, dark hair worn long behind, brow wide and 
moderately high, rounded at each organ, the re- 
flective faculties larger than the perceptive, eyes 
blue or grey, mouth prominent, and when he 
smiles a range of teeth is disclosed, pushed for 
ward, as it were, like a battery, while his postures, 
gestures, nanners, enunciation, in no way set off 
or help his discourse; they do not aidit. It is his 
matter, his simplicity, his kindness and fairness 
of thought, his subdued earnestness that win their 
way. In an indirect way his rhetorical faults 
may benefit him. Nothing engages the sympathy 
of an audience more than the helplessness of a 
great soul. It appeals to the parental instinct. 


Nobody is healthy and vigorous who does not 
feel the morning electricity. The silence, in win- 
ter, of the hour before sunrise ; the solemn heaven, 
out of which the stars have gone, and which is 
girdled round its horizon with gray, changing low 
down to faint orange ; the growing light, reveal- 
ing each feature of the landscape with sharpness 
asif emerging new struck from a die, produce an 
effect of exhilaration far greater than if accom- 
panied with mixed sound. The wild chorus of 
birds in summer mornings mingled with the bark- 
ing of dogs, the lowing of cattle, and the voices 
of men, has a charm of its own, but it is a wild 
and worldly excitement, a carnival of joy. But 
these early winter mornings are solemn, spiritual, 
and divine. There can hardly be any boisterous 
emotion. All is quieting, meditative soul-gladness. 

And yet the reluctance with which I get up of a 
morning to enter into all this ennobling experience 
is a striking evidence of human nature—too lazy 
to be blessed! Do not think that I am writing of 
this morning. It was last week that I recall. 
This morning was glorious. The air was mild. 
The lake tranquil. Nature altogether benign. 
Every wrinkle was smoothed froin her brow, and 
her heart beat warm with welcomes; but, alas, all 
this passed in a vain show. Sleep, coquetting and 
unmanageable before midnight, sought to make 
up its deficiencies in the morning—and succeeded. 

H. W. B. 


NOTES. 

—Dr. Wm. M. Aikman in another column shows 
very clearly, and by citations of authorities that 
are quite conclusive, that the founders of this 
nation regarded it as a Christian nation, and 
Christianity, at least as a system of ethics, as 
one of the recognized facts in our civilization. 
Those who desire to make an innovation in this 
regard have a perfect right to do so—all wisdom 
did not die with our ancestry—but they ought 
at least to know that it is an innovation, and not 
delude themselves or us with the impression that 
they are endeavoring to bring us back to the orig- 
inal foundations of the American Republic. 


—As we anticipated, the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs has reported favorably on the pro- 
posed appropriation for an Arctic expedition on 
Captain Howgate’s plan. Many memorials have 
reached the committee during its deliberations 
urging the passage of the necessary appropria- 
tion, and the best authorities have been consulted, 
with, it would seem, a convincing effect upon the 
committee. 

—To the list of Rear Admirals who have died 
within three weeks must now be added the name 
of Louis M. Goldsborough, aged seventy-two, 
who served in the navy since he was eight 
years old. He fought the Greek and Algerine 
pirates in the Mediterranean, was in active ser- 
vice during the Mexican war, and commanded the 
North Atlantic Squadron during a part of the 
Rebellion. 

—Some of our legislators in Albany are seriously 
proposing that the State prepare by means of a 
Commission a set of school books for the publie 
schools. They had better appoint a commission 
to prepare a set ot political text-books to be 
studied by the New York Legislature. 

—We believe it is the ‘‘ Interior” which has 
evolved a new distinction wherewith to settle the 
question of woman’s preaching. Its decision is to 
the effect that she may preach if sbe is not,or- 
dained, but must not preach$if{shefis. « To one 
unversed in the niceties of ecclesiastical law_this 
ix a delicious novelty in the philosophy of the 
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relation of the sexes. A woman must not preach 
if she is ordained, and a man must not preach if 
he is not. 

—Mr. J. C. Erver promises in March to give the 
American people some idea of what the music 
of Wagner is. This Wagner festival opens at 
the Academy of Music on March 12th, and con- 
tinues for two weeks, possibly longer. The operas 
to be rendered are: “Die Walkure” (from the 
Ring of the Nibelangs”), the Flying Dutch- 
man.” Tannbauser.” and * Lohengrin.” Mr. 
Adolph Neuendorf will be the conductor, and the 
several parts will be sustained by Mesdames 
Eugenie Pappeuvheim, Pauline Canissa, E. List- 
ner, Clara Perl, O. Grimmingef, M. Cooney and 
Julie Hoffmann: and Messrs. A. Bischoff, Chas. 
Fritseh, Felix Preusser, A. Blum, T. |. Sullivan, 
Wilhelm Formes. F. Steinbuch, &ce. We learn 
also that Mr. (reorge Werrenrath, the Danish 
tenor, will be heard in one or more of these operas. 
The orchestra, chorus, and appointments are to 
be upon the most generous seale, It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Mr. Fryers project is the 
leading topic in musical circles, 

—What progress the Congregational churches 
have been making during the past year may be 
seen from the summary of statistics given on our 
religious news page. (f course the figures come 
from the ‘Congregational Quarterly” which an- 
nually treats the denomination to the fullest and 
most satisfactory report on the subject that is to 
be found. Conyregationalism can congratulate 
itself on the showing ; it Was a year of work and 
fair results. 

—On Monday evening last Mr. A. P. Burbank, 
the well-known Chicago elocutionis', read at 
(hiekering Hall half a dozen selections from as 
many famous plays, by request of a number of 
literary gentlewen. The audience, which was 
large, and wore than usually competent to be 
critical, expressed hearty appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of Mr. Burbank’s. efforts. Most church- 
members object, and for reasons many of which 
are weighty, to theater-going, yet many of them 
are conscious of considerable loss sustained when 
they read noted plays to themselves and without 
that dramatic expression by voice and gesture 
which so powerfully emphasizes the text. Enter- 
tainments of the sort alluded to above supply the 
reader's deficiency, without casting any alluring 
light about the play-house. 

—Two remarkable portrait engravings, executed 
by Wim. E. Marshall, have just been published 
by Oscar Marshall & Co., of this city. The sub- 
jects are Washington and Gen. R. E, Lee, and 
the prints, owing to the peculiar strength of draw- 
ing and engraving, are especially adapted for 
public and private buildings. The facilities pos. 
sessed by the publishers enable them to place 
these works on the inarket at a very low rate, and 
the two portraits together or separately will nat- 
urally command a wide popularity the country 
through. 

—When a little girl twelve years old takes ad- 
Vantage of the illiteracy of her mother to yet a 
Savings Bank order signed, and when she bas it 
eashed and proceeds to spend the same for jewel- 
ry and pianos and so on, the most charitable con- 
clusion we can draw is that, however accotm- 
plished she may be in belles-le(tres, her education 
has been sadly neglected in other directions. This 
is what a littl Worcester (Mass.) girl did the 
other day, and smal! blame to her! Her ignorant 
parents had given her such advantayes as they 
eould, and she had probably read ** family” papers 
and dime pvovels until her moral sense was wholly 
blunted. These poor parents thought, doubtless, 
that if their child could read her moral edueation 
would take care of itself. it is very shocking, of 
course, but not half so bad as making false elee- 
tion returns. or bribing for political purposes. 
Perhaps after all the poor little thing had only 
been reading the newspapers. 

—Washington’s Birthday was children’s day at 
the Aquarium, which was crowded .rom morning 
until night. The interest in this wonderful and 
iustructive exhibition is spreading greatly, and 
visitors to the city are drawn to it as they used to 
be to Barnum’s old Museum. We expect soon to 
have it considered heterodox to come to 
York and not see the Aquarium. 

—The Bangor ** Whig” would have us believe 
that arbutus tlowers, *‘the avant couriers of the 
yet distant spring,” were found weeks ago in the 
Maine woods. We accept as true almost any- 
thing that is printed in a respectable journal, but 
“Whig? should remember the geographical 
position of its State, and vot strain our credulity 
too far. 
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NA L UTO. 
By Mary E. C. WYETH. 
The land that is very far of.”"—Isaiab xxxiti., 


) LAND of life and beauty! 

( O land supremely fair! 

My beart leaps up to greet thee 
In ecstasy of prayer. 

Thy mountain heights are gleaming 
With glory all untold, 

Where bright, with radiance streaming, 
Thy distant shores unfold. 


(>) land of endless pleasure! 
(> land of deathless balms! 
Would God that I were kneeling 
Beneath thy waving palms! 
My nights are filled with sighing : 
In tears I wake and pray 
For all thy beauty lying 
So far, so faraway. 


() land, sweet land! I love thee. 
© land, divinely fair! 

‘Though far off be thy glory 
My longing heart is there. 

In prayers and tears and anguish 
I seek thee night and day— 

For thee in bonds I languish. 
(land, so far away. 


() land fair land of beauty! 
() Paradise of God! 
(>) fadeless fields of glory 
By angel footsteps trod! 
mountain heights supernal! 
(> realms of endless day: 
I hail vour joy eternal, 
No lonwer far away. 


THE DEVOTIONAL USE OF NOTICES. 
By Rev. FEF. P. 

| reese 1S of doing good in that state of life 
into which it has pleased God to call me, 


PARKER. 


and in particular of doing whatever may be pos 
sible to make the public worship in our sanctu 
aries more attractive and protitable, | beg perinis- 
sion to offer to the generous consideration of the 
Christian public a plan of improvement which 
Was suggested to mein an hour of singular illumi- 
nation, and which subsequent reflection has ap- 
proved—a plan which has the merits of novelty, 
simplicity and utility. It 
jectionable innovations that furnish the habitual 
holdbacks no footing whatever for resistance, but 
win their way to established usage without a 
struggle. There may be reasonable and powerful 
objections (as there certainly are obstinate ones) 
tothe use of the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the 
Commandments aud the Psalter in public wor- 
ship. But to the introduction 
hereinafter described there can be at most only a 
faint silent protest. 

No settled minister, no worshiping congregation 
in the land, can be ignorant of the vast accumula- 
tion notices upon the clergyman’s desk on 
every Lord’s Day morning. Their number, length, 
variety and value cannot be seriously contem 
plated without exciting a conviction of their im- 
portance in the service, and of the necessity of 
some improved methods of turning them to better 
account. The minister approaches the sanctuary 
with his pockets full of them. In the vestibule 
he is politely tendered a new assortinent of them. 
Having wained his seat and opened the services, 
additional notices come fluttering in upon him 
like snowflakes, from the hands of ushers and 
sexton, the music of whose boots as they traverse 
the aisles and platform imperfectly blends with the 
pealing of the organ and the harmony of hymns. 


is one of those unob- 


of the scheme 


of 


Temperance organizations, union meetings, lect- 
ures, readings, fairs and festivals, concerts, boards 
of missions, conventions, conferences, and what- 
ever intends to make any publie exhibition during 
the week-— hese, in addition to all that pertains 
to the church and parish, put in their requests for 
notification at great length and with odd abuses 
of syntax and orthography, threatening to convert 
the pulpit, for the while, into a bureau of public 
advertisement. A friend in a neighboring parish 
asures me that the notices have grown to such 
prodigious length in his pastor’s hands that the 
sermon succeeding them falls heavily upon an ex- 
hausted and exasperated congregation. Now, as 
I shall show, this is not so much the fault of the 
notices as of a prosaic, inartistic and undevotional 
way of rendering them. Home without a mother 
would be hardly more desolate than public wor- 
ship without the traditional information list. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that the notices 
are thrust forth into the solemn order of the hour 
by way of interruption, and are recited in their 


! 


most prosaic form with a perfectly natural and 
therefore utterly undevotional tone of voice, 
and are consequently received as the intrusion 
of some foreiyn element; whereas they should 
be so artfully slid into and embarked upon 
the tide of devotion that underlies and floats all 
the successive exercises as not to interrupt, but 
rather to promete the unity of movement and 
imipression—as the skillful musician weaves dis- 
eords into his composition so as to make them 
enrich its harmony. In order to aecomplish this 
end the notices sliould be arranged so as to make 
them stand in riivthimie torms and holy orders, and 
should then be reverentic taken up in some man- 
ner of tender recital, in which the voice or voices 


should 
tue be found, 


Like David's harp ot solemn s und” 


If a minister alone recites them, it should be done 
not with his natural and secular tone of voice. 
but with the same conventional phovie peculiari 
ties (nasal and otherwise; that mark his reading 
of hymns, Seripture and sermon, and his delivery 
of prayer. If other voices are used in the reeital 
the notices should be arranged in metrical forms 
or parallelisius. and the voices pitehed in unison 
or marshalled in parts. 

Thus the notices could easily be subdued inte 
subordination to the prevalent sentiment of the 
occasion, and made to fit into the frame of deve 
tional exercises so as to be positively helpful. 
Thus this considerable and indispensable element 
of public worship might be redeemed from its 
present secularity, and sanctified so as to serve 
both the purposes of notification and the ends of 
devotion. 

This peneral proposition may be reduced to 
practice by different methods, three of whieh | 
will briefly sketeh and illustrate. 

(1.) Let the minister on Saturday evening e«!- 
late and reduce to hymunie forms all bis notices. 
Let him yvive copies of these versions to his ehoir 
im the morning, and then at the proper moment. 
after he Has read them through as he reads the 
hymns, let the choir sing them to some suitable 
and familiar tunes. Indeed, they might be some- 
times used in the place of hyiins, as being no 
more didactic, no less poetic, and quite as edify- 
Where 
weekly offerings are in vogue they might be sung 
during the offertory, thus displacing doubttul 
softly upon the 
struggles of contribution with soot hing power. 

A variety of meters should be used, although 
the meter extant 


chosen. 


ing seleetions from our Hivinnals. 


organ fantasties, and = falling 


longest would naturally be 


I venture to illustrate this plan : 
lL. M. 
“On Thursday evening will te heid 
The weekly gathering for prayer; 
The pastor feels himself impelled 
To urwe the bretiiren to be there.’ 
This, and all of such meter might be sung to 
‘Windham,’ Rockingham,” or 
Hymn.” 


Judgment 


M. 
~ The Ladies’ Sewing Circle meets 
Oo Saturday, Pp. M.;: 
All garments for the Mission Box 
May then be sent to them,” 
Dundee,” ** Martyrs,” or ** Ortonville” would 
do for this sort. ‘* Ortonville” is a very useful 
tune, because (like many other favorites) it needs 
only to be increased in movement from very slow 
to very fast and you have in what was somnolent, 
or funereal, a festive and even saltatory strain. 
s. M. 
“ The Busy Bees will ineet 
On Friday evening next: 
Young gentlemen to teu, at six, 
They eagerly expect.” 
In any of the Sunday-school tune-books may be 
found ditties in abundance to suit the light, arel, 
coy character of such announcem@its, which 
should always be in short meter. 
H. M. 
“ The deacons of this church, 
And the committee too, 
Will meet on Monday night, 
Grave matters to review. 
A full attendance is desired 
And ts most urgently required.” 
Old ** Lenox” or ** Lascher’ might be used for 
such structures with an effect not easily described. 
It may be urged that this method is somewhat 
impracticable, as involving too much labor of 
preparation. it may be said, tov (and possibly 
with truth), that few clergymen have such a facil- 
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ity of versification and of throwing the charms of 
poetry around a prosaic subject as is exhibited in 
the forms above presented. 

Therefore another method is sugyested: 

(2) Let the notices be arranged for chanting by 
the choir. Tothis end rhythmie form is not neces- 
<ary, and rhyme is no more required than reason. 
Following the analogy of the attenuation and 
accentuation of sermons, with which all clergy- 
men are familiar, simply draw out each notice in 
a single thread and cut it off into convenient 
lengths, which the choir master will mark for ca- 
dences. For example (for any plain double 
chant): 


“ The Cold Water Lodge of Good Templars, | number | 2, 
Will hold a festival and | fair on | Tuesday | evening. 
Soda water, ice cream, and fancy articles | will be | sold. 

All friends of temperance are | cordial- | ly In- | vited.” 
There are few ministers who could not arrange 
their notices after this plan, and the rudest choir 
could readily adjust the words to suitable chants. 
The Gregorian style is recommended to artistic 
choirs. What splendid and solemn effeets could 
thus be produced, enlarging the sphere of the 
chant: blending the real and ideal in tuneful 
numbers; adapting musical means to ends of in- 
formation, and thereby lifting the entire service 
of notification in the house of the Lord into a 
«weet and pleasant ministration. 

,(5) The last method-is the simplest of all, and 
involves the least possible preparative labor. I 
refer to the art af intoning, practiced in the Ro- 
man and Anglican communions, and imitated 
here and there with startling cffects by rural rec- 
tors in our own land. This method is especially 
commended to the Episcopalian priesthood, as 
affording them ample opportunities for the prac- 
tice of intonation without sacrificing their hal- 
lowed forms of prayer on the altar of monotone. 
They can say the prayers and creed, and then 
hum away on the notices ad libitum. Nobody 
would object, and they would have more intoning 
to do than they now have. There are many of 
untutored tastes and conservative notions who 
are offended at the intoning of those holy classics 
which are so inartificial in spirit and structure 
that any attempt to suspend them on one false 
tone of voice immediately empties them of all 
meaning and power. They are classics that will 
not suffer elongation. 

But these notices are, in the very nature of 
them, just adapted for intoning; so that it has 
been shrewdly suspected that, in the providence 
of God, the ultimate end of the discovery of into- 
nation was to meet just this case. It may be said 
of the two things, as the Hibernian orator forcibly 
remarked concerning rum and ruin, ** These, gen- 
tlemen, are twin cousins !” 

Now, why should not Congregationalists recog- 
nize this congeniality, and avail themselves of its 
advantages? A musical voice is not essential 
here, It is simply necessary to lift up the voice 
to F or G in the musical scale, and then, having 
pitched in at that key, read right on in the most 
drawling, sing-song monotony until the breath is 
just ready to fail, and then make a little quaver- 
ing turn of the voice, up or down, and so come to 
halt for recovery of wind. ‘This process is repeat- 
ed to the end, He who has heard a wailing organ 
tone expire when the absent-minded blower has 
suffered the bellows to be exhausted can form a 
tolerably good notion of the modulation which 
should terminate each strain of intonation. Any 
one can co it. 

For example: 

On Wednesday evening next, at 7'y o clock, the Hon. P. T. 

“num: will lecture in the Opera House in behalf of in- 
digent widows and or-Phans : The subject of his lecture will 
be, “How to get on in the Oru: Tickets of admission 
may be procured at all the qrugetores: The charitable and 
Chrisian public are expected to patronize this benevolent 
r-prise. 

The simplicity and effectiveness of this method 
cannot fail to commend it to all unprejudiced 
persons, 

I have not done justice to this subject, but have 
stated my idea, and sketched and illustrated three 
methods of its practice. We cannot get on with- 
Out notices, but we can and should redeem them 
from all unprofitable secularity of treatment, and 
strive to bring them into harmony with the other 
departments of public worship. A thorough trial 


of these methods might possibly result in redue- 
ing the number of notices; and if he is entitled to 
gratitude who makes two blades of grass grow 
where only one had previously flourished, what 
shall be the meed of gratitude and honor due to 
him who somehow succeeds in causing one notice 
to be given in church where two were previously 
proclaimed / 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE. 
By Rev. AIKMAN. 

looking over the recently published book of 
4A. Dr. 8S. T. Spear on Religion and the State, 
our attention was drawn to the chapters, ** Chris- 
tianity and Civil Law,” and **The National Con- 
stitution,” with especial interest, both because 
ti.e whole book swings as on a pivot upon them, 
and also because some seventeen years ago in an 
article in the ‘‘ Presbyterian Quarterly Review ” 
we had occasion to traverse the same ground and 
use some of the same authorities which have in 
part been quoted by Dr. Spear. 

The investigation led us to a econelusion very 
different from that reached by him; and we may 
add that had Dr. Spear given the whole of some 
paragraphs a parttof which he quotes, but the es- 
sential portions of which, conveying the real opin- 
ion of the authority, he hides in convenient stars 
of omission, his readers would probably have re- 
versed his decision. 

When the framers of the Constitution abolished 
religious tests and made a State chureh impossible, 
it was to secure entire freedom to each man in 
religious matters but place all on an 
equal basis of indifference. 

Judge Story, in his ‘‘ Commentary on the Con- 
stitution,” (§ 442) says: ‘‘ Indeed the right of a 
society or government to interfere in matters of 
religion will hardly be contested by any persons 
who believe that piety, religion, and morality are 
intimately connected with the well-being of the 
State, and indispensable to the administration of 
civil justice. The promulgation of the great doe- 
trines of religion, the being, attributes and provi- 
dence of one Almighty God, the responsibility to 
Him for all our actions, founded upon moral ae- 
countability; a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments; the cultivation of all» personal and 
benevolent virtues; these can never be a matter 
of indifference in a well-ordered community. It 
is, indeed, difficult to see how any civilized society 
can well exist without them; and, at all erents, it 
is impossible for those who believe in the truths of 
Christianity, as a divine rrelation, to doubt that 
it is the special duty of government to foster and 
encourage it among citizens and subjects.” 

Had Judge Story lived till this time he would 
not have been able to make what seemed to him 
so self-evident a statement as that given in the 
last paragraph of this quotation. It clearly needed 
the lapse of years to bring us to the point where 
one who loves and reverences the truths of Chris- 
tianity should laboriously endeavor to convince 
the people, contrary to the clear convictions and 
teachings of the great jurist, that it is not the espe- 
cial duty of government to foster and encourage 
‘* Christianity among citizens and subjects,” but 
rather to separate itself far as possible from it. 

It is diffieult to see how anyone who is ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case will pretend 
that the framers of the Constitution wished or in- 
tended to be considered to regard Christianity as 
occupying the same platform with all other forms 
of religion. ‘* Probably,” says Story (‘The Consti- 
tution,” chap. 37, see. 544), ‘‘at the adoption of the 
Constitution, and of the Amendment to it now 
under consideration, the general if not the uni- 
versal sentiment in America was that Christianity 
ought to receive encouragement from the State, 
so far as such encouragement was not incompati- 
ble with the private right of conscience and the 
freedom of religious worship. An attempt to level 
all religions, and make it a matter of State policy 
to hold allin utter indifference, would hare created 
universal disapprobation, if not universal indig- 
nation.” 

These words of Judge Story, ‘* Universal dis- 
approbation, if not universal indignstion,” have an 
intense meaning in the light of recent publications 
on this subject. 

In 1810 Chief-Justice Kent delivered in the Su- 
preme Court of New York an opinion from which 
we make the following extracts, interesting in 


not to 


themselves and important as coming from one of 


the ablest jurists this country has ever produced. 
It was a case of blasphemy: 


“No government among any of the polished nations of 
antiquity, and none of the institutions of modern Europe (a 
single monitory one exc pted) ever hazarded such a boid ex- 
periment upon the solidity of public morals asto permit, with 
impunity, and under the sanction of their tribunals, the gen- 
eral religion of the country to be openly insulted and de- 
famed. The very idea of jurisprudence, with the ancient 
lawgivers and philosophers, embraced the religion of the 
country. “Jurieprudentia est divinarum atque humanarum rer- 


ume notitia.” 

“ The free, equal and undisturbed enjoyment of religious 
Opinion, whatever it may be, and free and decent discusstons 
of any subject, is granted and secured, but to revile, with 
malicious and blasphemous contempt, the religion professed 
by almost the whole community is an abuse of that right. 
Nor are we bound by any expressions in our Constitution, # 
some have atrangely supposed, either not to punish at all or to 
punish indiscriminately the like attacks upon the religion 
of Mahomet or of the Grand Lama, for this plain reason: that 
we are a (bristian people and the morality of the country is 
drawn from Christianity and pot from the doctrine or wor- 
ship of these impostors. « 

“ The legislative exposition of the Constitution is conform- 
able to this view of it. Christianity, in its enlarged sense, as 
a religion revealed and taught in the Bible, is not unknown 
to our law.” Johnson, 2.) 

This last sentence, coupled with the words in 
the above quotation, ‘‘as some have strangely 
supposed,” would make a curious addenda to 
these chapters of Dr. Spear on the Common Law 
and the Constitution. He quotes from this decis- 
ion, but carefully and with reason omits these 
words which follow, and, indeed, make an integral 
part of the very paragraph which he has taken for 
a far different purpose than that ever intended by 
Judge Kent. 

In a celebrated case occurring in Pennsylvania 
in the year 1822 (Apdegraph vs. the Common- 
wealth, II. Sergeant and Rawle, 394), a man was 
convicted of blasphemy and the case was carried 
to the Supreme Court, whose decision was given 
by Judge Dunean. In this decision he says: 
‘*Christianity, generai Christianity, is and always 
has been a part of the common law of Pennsylva- 
nia, Christianity, without the spiritual artillery 
of European countries; for Christianity was one 
of the considerations of the royal charter and the 
very basis of its great founder. . . . From the 
time of Boonton, Christianity has been received 
as a part of the common law of England. . . . 
No free government now exists in the world unless 
where Christianity is acknowledged and is the re- 
ligion of the country. Christianity is a part of 
the common law of this State. It is not pro- 
claimed by the commanding voice of any human 
superior, but expressed in the mild aecents of cus- 
tomary law. Its foundations are broad and deep; 
they are laid in the authority, the interest, and 
the affections of the people. Waiving all ques- 
tions of hereafter, it is the purest system of mo- 
rality, the firmest auxiliary, and the only stable 
support of all human laws. /t is impossible to 
administer the laws without taking the religion 
which the defendant in error has seoffed at, that 
Scripture which he has reviled, as their basis. To 
lay aside these is at least to weaken the confidence 
in human veracity so essential to the purposes of 
society, and without which no question df prop- 
erty could be decided and no criminal brought to 
justice. An oath in the common form on a dis- 
credited book would be a most idle ceremony.” 

In referring to arguments of counsel he adds: 
“The bold ground is taken, though it has been 
often exploded and nothing but what is trite can 
be said upon it—it is barren soil upon which no 
flower ever blossomed—the assertion is once more 
made that Christianity nerer was received as a 
part of the common law of this Christian land; 
and it is added that if it was, it was virtually re- 
pealed by the Constitution of the United States 
and of this State, as inconsistent with the liberty 
of the people, the freedom of religious worship, 
and hostile to the genius and spirit of our govern- 
ment, and with it the act of blasphemy; and if 
the argument is worth anything all the laws 
which have Christianity for their object—all 
would be carried away at ene fell swoop,” &e., 
&e. (IL. Sergeant and Rawle, 399.) 

It is interesting to notice how, in the book we 
have referred to, Dr. Spear quotes a piece of a 
sentence of this decision but does not give its 
continuance, and for obvious reasons carefully 
abstains from giving the above, which followed 
immediately and lay so broadly and emphatically 
before him. Whatever we may think of such a 


use of an authority, it is refreshing to come out of 
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the chilly atmosphere of the book into the cheer- 
ful sunshine of such utterances as these of Kent 
and Dunean. 


REMEMBERED SONGS. 
By S. PORTER. 

YUDDEN and sore griefs often breed despair. 
K) An exchange of prosperity for adversity fre- 
quently proves to be too much for a faith that has 
been used to sunshine only and has not been tried 
in the night season. Atheisin, which is never of 
the head but always of the heart, is the result of 
that madness of the soul which sometimes over- 
takes it in the first moments of an overwhelming 
affliction. The loss of property, of friends, of 
children, has been known to darken the firma- 
ment as with a thick cloud, which faith could not 
at once penetrate. Then would issue the cry, 
Where is my God? than which none can be more 
expressive of the deepest anguish. 

In the seventy-seventh Psalm is on record a 
very profound but by no means uncommon ex- 
perience. First there is trustful prayer, then a 
failure to realize immediate comfort; next fol- 
lows the deep trouble which springs from a fear 
of having offended God. Filial confidence trem- 
bles and gives way. Sightless and speechless, the 
heart becomes frigid through fear and that dis- 
trust which borders hard on to a fatalistice stupor. 
All the testimony of all the years, even the most 
ancient, is passed in review, but brings no solace 
—no joy of hope. The old Promethean fable of 
Divine anger and of human suffering inspires no 
other than notes of despair. Here seems to be 
the description of unusual distress. But it is not 
so. Every pastor encounters just such states of 
mind. He is familiar with that kind of sorrow 
which worketh death unless it be alleviated. 

Very instructive is the confession of the Psalm- 
ist, ‘‘I eall to remembrance my song in the 
night.”’ The heart may sing both when it is glad 
and when it is sad. But all true song has its 
birthplace and _ its inspiration through the affec- 
tions. When the author of the Psalm quoted 
found he could not reason himself out of the deep 
maze which the mighty mystery of his spiritual 
trials had produced, he found relief in song, with 
which he made vocal the hours of the night. 
Soon the light burst through the enveloping 
gloom. (rod seemed once more to be his present 
friend and helper, and the liturgy of gratitude 
succeeds the lamentations of infirmity. 

These lines are written for people in perplexity, 
in distress, and weak because of some great bur- 
den resting on their hearts. Their language is 
like this: **Hlath God forgotten to be gracious? 
Hath he in anger shut up his tender mercies?” 
Let all such remember, and take courage from 
remembering, that as night reveals the vastness, 
variety and majesty of the universe to human 
view, so it is only through the deep darkness of 
spiritual distress that we come intothat light whose 
divine rays disclose most fully the goodness of 
God. They love most who have suffered most. 
For such are the adjustments of grace to human 
characters and earthly conditions that filial trust, 
even when things are at the worst, may be re- 
warded by a conscious influx of heavenly strength 
sufficient unto the needs of each current day. 
The sublimest expression of faith is that which 
was uttered long ago, **‘ Yea! though he slay me 
yet will I trust in him.” Since the Father Om- 
nipotent is ever ready both to pity and to help, 
why should his children fail to remember the 
songs he gave them to comfort and cheer them in 
the night seasons’? Surely there are Psalms and 
hymns so full of the wine of gladness that they 
ean be used for praise and prayer to lift the de- 
sponding mind into blessed altitudes of faith and 
hope. Then too it should be remembered that 
no single, no complex peculiarity of individual 
trial or trouble is left without its merciful com- 
pensations. Some good is ever ready to spring 
from present ill. Some gain is gotten for la- 
mented loss. The sob, the sigh, the moan, may 
be preparative to songs of highest ecstasy. ‘‘ We 
measure our road to wisdom by the sorrows 
we undergo,” provided that our sorrows rightly 
exercise our souls in seeking after God, who can 
make and will make all things work together for 
good to those who love him. Over the ruins of 
broken fortunes men may go to find the pearl 
priceless and the enduring substance. Out of the 


thick darkness of financial embarrassments the 
workers of the world may emerge to find some 
vision pure to guide them surely from the Egypt 
of servitude into the Canaan of a glorious liberty. 
The light falls everywhere. The benignities of 
the day and the splendors of the night are not for 
any favored few. So the heart of Christ is large 
enough to give succor, no matter what may have 
caused the ery of distre-s. 

On the highest erests of the Alps, blooming 
among snow and ice, grows and thrives that ad- 
venturous little flower known as the Edelweiss: 

* Thus, far on heights of sorrows cold, 

Where tears are dropping slow, 

Some hearts have found, and, tinding, told 
How fair a flower may grow. 

With petals pale, but perfumes rare 
It garlands days of ice; 

And blessed are they who, weeping, pray 
And find faith’s Edelweiss.” 

The remembered songs of the night seasons, 
the flowers that never fail to blow in sterile 
places, the heart-bursts of joy that have followed 
periods of despondency, should teach anew the 
lesson of abounding hope which runneth thus: 
‘Because thou hast been my help, therefore in 


the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice.” 


THE SOULS REPOSE IN GOD. 
By Rev. H. D. NortTurop. 


A PICTURE which has gained wide renown 
ail. was lately shown at an exhibition at Phila- 
delphia. It is by a Belgian artist, and is called the 
‘‘Christian Martyr in the Reign of Diocletian.” 
In the background is the amphitheater crowded 
with eager spectators. The wild beasts are loose in 
the arena and are hungry for blood. In one part 
of the foreground is a murky old cell with walls of 
stone and door of iron, and on the hard floor lies 
a doomed Christian sleeping quietly, and holding 
with firm hand a crucifix upon his breast. As the 
warden opens the door to summon the man to 
death, a stream of light enters, and transfigures 
the face of the sleeper with a strange glory. The 
artist’s conception is most suggestive. The open- 
ing of the door of death is but the opening of the 
gate of pearl, and from the near heaven fallsa 
radiance bright as morning. Man and beast are 
alike aroused—man and lion in unpitying alliance; 
and the only figure in serene repose is the martyr 
whose hour is come. Neither the clamor of the 
expectant throng nor the terrors of approaching 
death can ruffle the deep tranquillity of his soul. 

We can all find trouble without going very far; 
and very likely, too, we can all be like the old 
colored woman in New-York, who, hearing the 
Jubilee melody, ‘* Nobody knows the trouble I’ve 
seen,” said, ** Yes, and nobody knows how much 
less trouble we might see if we would only stop 
looking for it.” There are those whose natural 
state is that of apprehension and alarm. There is 
sure to be a lion in the way; some dreadful thing 
is always looming up in the distance; they start 
at every sound, and have a way of hearing sounds 
that others never hear at all ; they are wholesale 
dealers in fears, and always have on hand a 
general assortment of imaginary troubles. Aston- 
ishing powers of perception they possess, and if 
there is any thing coming the real nature of which 
does not yet appear, first you know they have dis- 
covered that it is a lion. Their pillows are not 
the stone floors of dungeons, yet they do not 
sleep. They are strangers to that dearest of all 
possessions, a heart that is housed and sheltered, 
over which God holds his hand when the wind 
blows—a heart taken up into his bosom as, fromm 
the waste of uneasy waters, Noah received the 
dove into the asylum of his ark. | 

‘*] have pain,” said dying Baxter, ‘‘ there is no 
arguing against sense; but I have peace.” Peace! 
is it not the Lord’s secret left with his people ? 
Friend, have you forgotten your ‘‘ resting place”? 
In God you may have unruffled repose. This is 
the masterly quiet which is sublimer than action. 
Would you know how to gain it? Let inspiration 
tell you: ‘*I will trust, and not be afraid.” 

Frederick Robertson has somewhere pointed out 
the inferiority of the man who fumes, bristles up, 
strikes terror, and carries his point by force and 
fury, to the man who is calm and patient, who 
suffers and believes, who takes hold of powers in- 
visible save to the eye of faith, and instead of 
attempting to do the impossible thing of escaping 
all adversities, bears them, conquers by bearing, 


and so gains the highest good. It is the victory 
of repose. No one wi!l deny that the soul is often 
great in stormy action. The will seems to be a 
thing of granite ; the intellect is kindled into fiers 
splendors; the emotions are a tempest, swift and 
noisy ; in majestic fashion the man rises above 
the oceasion, and his voice can move an army and 
inspire the cold steel of their bayonets; the world 
takes account of him, and there is a new chapter 
in history. ‘This is not after all the loftiest 
demeanor of man. Man is never so great as in 
that cali repose which is born of confidence in 
God, The little child lying in her crib at night, 
that would sometimes put her hand over and say, 
‘*Papa, it’s dark, very dark, take me by the 
hand,” and, feeling the gentle touch, would fall 
asleep again, shows us the highest achievement of 
ahuman heart. It is unquestioning confidence, 
followed by unbroken peace. 

Have you learned to be glad in grief, to be at 
ease through all uneasiness? Faith—the eagle 
glance that looks beyond the present danger and 
trial—is ordained to a mastery over fear. God is 
ordering your life. Calm thyself, O stormy heart, 
for love cannot fail. Take account of the final 
issue, the happy outcome of all grievous dispensa- 
tions, The incomparable scene in history is Jesus 
in tranquillity. Be you like him. Harsh now may 


‘be the sounds of your soul, rude the hand that 


turns the key and tries the strings—no music yet, 
only grating discords; but you know you are get- 
ting ready for your song of thanksgiving and joy, 
and so let it be yours to rest in God and abide 
your time. 


THEOLOGY AND SCIENCE. 
First PAPER. 
THE ENTRENCHMENTS OF SKEPTICISM. 
By Rey. L. T. TowNsenp. 

i nearly three-fourths of a century preced- 

ing the publication of Charles Darwin's 
views of progressive development an out-and-out 
atheist was an acknowledged curiosity. Skep- 
ticism during that period had entrenched itself 
chiefly in unchristian philosophy and destructive 
historical criticisin; but the existence of a personal 
God was hardly ever a matter at issue. Students 
had come to smile at the ponderous arguments of 
theological professors when advanced in support 
of the Divine existence; that subject was thought 
to have been withdrawn from the field of contro- 
versy, being firmly and forever established. Paley 
was looked upon as antiquated. The sermon 
having in it proof that there is a God condemned 
the preacher as a fossil or a mummy. 

But the years in their revolution, as is their 
wont, have come in contact with vast sources and 
quantities of new materials; scientific observation 
and analysis, curious and indefatigable, abandon- 
ing the old have seized upon the new, and skep- 
ticism, true to its historic instincts, becomes 
wholly anti-miraculous. In its materialistic and 
radically speculative types skepticism once more 
smites at the bottom fact of theological science, 
and with a confident self-assurance never sur- 
passed affirms there is no God, Atheists are no 
longer rarities; theological professors are again 
brushing up their disused arguinents; every pulpit 
is ringing with proofs that God and not evolution 
is the cause of creation, and the most interested 
and crowded assemblies of Boston are those which 
are now listening to Rev. Joseph Cook, who at 
the mid-day hour of Mondays is resolutely con- 
tending that modern skeptical science has neither 
yet assassinated nor dethroned the Almighty. 

We venture the prediction that the materialists 
of the day will abandon only when compelled 
their present atheistic positions, especially since 
in the light of modern investigation the admission 
of God into the universe must result in the 
downfall of materialism, which in turn must be 
followed by the overthrow of naturalism; for if 
the existence of God is admitted the scientific 
data at hand are such as to render miraculous 
interference at certain points inevitable; indeed, 
everything which is involved in the supernatural- 
ism Of evangelical Christianity finds to-day an 
indisputable foundation upon which to plant it- 
self when the atheist becomes theist. In view of 


these statements it is evident that the present 
bearing of the discussions and attitudes of the 
believing and unbelieving contestants are ques- 
tions full of interest and justify brief examination. 
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Every reader is too familiar with the terms 
Evolution and Development to allow of extended 
or critical examination; still the theories repre- 
sented by these terms are so vital that we must 
touch upon them. 

Evolution theories are not, as many suppose, 
altogether modern; they can be easily traced back 
to the fifth century B. C. Their newness, as in 
case of every supposed advance of skepticism, 
consists in their application to reeently observed 
phenomena. Lrofessor Tyndall frankly 
edges that he tinds the Atomic philosophy and 
the Survival of the Fittest in Demoeritus, <Aris- 
totle was an experimenter in these fields and a 
teacher of these views. Lucretius is likewise 
clearly pronounced; and the Arabian scientists 
taught most emphatically the evolution of the 
universe from atoms and germs. Epieurus went 
a step further, dismissing from the universe a per- 
sonal Creator, placing in his stead a something 
which may be called spontaneous chance, Evo- 
lution as a method was nearly as pronounced with 
St. Augustine as with Darwin. Bruno ((iordano) 
read papers on evolution and spontaneous gener- 
ation before the most cultivated people of his 
times, becoming at length an avowed atheist. 
Suarez (Francis) adopted and extended the evolu- 
tion views of St. Augustine to such seope as to 
deprive the more modern thinkers of their claims 
of originality. Ciassendi (/’erre Gassendi) held to 
the doctrine of development from atoms, though 
not rejecting the superintendence of an infinite 
Intelligence. It thus appears that evolution, so 
far from being something new, would better be 
denominated a revival of views entertained by 
philosophers and skeptics, chureh fathers and 
Jesuits, centuries ago. In fact, no one ean be a 
thoughtful atheist, nor can any one be an observ- 
ing Christian, without adopting in some form and 
to some extent the great underlying prineiple of 
evolution. 

About a century ago Dr. Erasinus Darwin, 
grandfather of Charles, clearly set forth the 
natural genius of all organic beings ; the theory 
attracted but little discussion or even attention. 
Charles Darwin published his theory of the pro- 
gressive development of all organie forms, includ- 
ing man, in 1858, The same year Mr. Wallace read 
a paper before the Linnaean Society, arriving at 
the same general conclusions as those reached by 
Darwin, though not including man in this pro- 
gressive evolution. From that year, therefore, 
dates the vigorous growth of recent evolutionary 
theories. Huxley, Spencer, Lyell, Lubbock, Vogt, 
and other distinguished men came to the support 
of Darwin, thereby aiding in rendering his views 
extremely popular and entertaining. The acute 
philosophy of Spencer and the aggressive works 
of Huxley especially have proved exceedingly for- 
midable fortifications. Well-nigh every depart- 
ment of science and philosophy has been involved. 

As would be expected, the atheist, the natural- 
ist, in a word, the extremest in every field of 
inquiry have adopted Mr. Darwin's views and 
present to the world this as their creed : All ex- 
isting forms of matter, mind and spirit, including 
suns, planets, vegetation, animal life and human 
powers of emotion and thinking, were produced 
from simpler forms previously existing ; these 
simpler forms were produced from others still 
simpler previously eXisting, and thus on indefi- 
nitely until ultimate germs, which had always 
existed, or which had resulted from a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, or which were spontaneously 
produced, are reached. 

Furthermore, the productive forces in these de- 
velopment processes are native to the universe ; 
the forces now at work are the forces which have 
always been at work, which of themselves are 
sufficient to evolve from the primitive fire-mist (or 
whatever is back of it) the kingdoms of matter 
and of mind, the distribution of plants and ani- 
mals, the conditions of humanity, the social, 
political and religious origins and changes ; in 
fine, these independent self-existing forces have 
given, as the last result of their skillful weaving, 
all the movements and improvements of the 
modern world. Under a banner bearing such in- 
scriptions a half score of scholars and thousands 
who only think they think have marched straight 
into the realm of atheism. Ultimate germs and 
original forces are worshiped—for Jehovah is 
dead, -We remain for a moment bewildered. A 


sparrow falls at our feet ; we look up and CGiod 
again is everywhere. 


VY NEIGHBOR. 

By Lizzie ATWoon. 
times have I envied my neighbor. 
: My neighbor over the way: 

Unce, when she came in ber beauty 
Hlome on her wedding day. 


(ince when the proud happy father 
Carefully muted the bell, 

And joyfully sent me the message 
* Mother and child are well.”’ 


Again I envied my neighbor, 

Though my heart fairly ached with its pain, 
As they carried a little white coffin 

Mut into the soft summer rain. 


For I thought as I sat at my window, 
Alone in my desalite hall, 
“It's much betterto love and to lose 
Than never to love at all.” 


And I, who have gone thro’ life lonely, 
Forever so lonely must be; 

For I know very well that in heaven 
There is nobody waiting for me, 


While she, tho’ her hair may be snowy 
Hetore she ties down to her resf, 

Will at last have her dear little baby 
To tie like a dove on her breust. 


OR, 
THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF A 
PULLMAN.* 


By Epwarp E. 
CHAPTLER IX. 

they went south the shores grew greener, 
4 and the air more soft. (nee, as they ran 
in to the levee for some wood, Effie broke off with 
her own hand a branch of fresh leaves, quite large. 
Fred Haydock told her that she was the dove 
after the deluge. And after every meal, dinner, 
supper, breakfast—how few they were when one 
came to couut them—it seemed more and more 
a thing of course that, while Effie painted on 
the after-guards. or wrote in the after-eabin, Mr. 
Haydock and Miss Sutphen should be sitting in 
some shelter forward, or that he should be read- 
ing to her the *‘ Ring and the Book” while she 
knitted, or that they should be walking together 
for exercise, or that, if it were evening, they 
should be singing together at the same piano. It 
was clear enough, however, the first time that 
Fred Haydock sang, that he was not the absolute 
tenor who had sung the praise of his own Amy in 
the dark Palace on the banks of the Juniata. 

And all three of them—all four, if you count in 
Dr. Summertield, who was very lovely and kind 
all the time—all four became to be good friends 
with the other cabin travelers. They had good 
novels which they read aloud in the ladies’ end of 
the cabin. Almost every night they had glees or 
psalmody. At the mouth of the Tennessee River 
the boat had taken on a very wild but very 
simple family, who had somehow heard of Texas 
and were going there, with the most pathetic 
ignorance as to what and where it was, and why 
they were going. But, from the old grand-sire of 
eighty-five, who seemed forever young when there 
was a question as to a new home, down to shy 
girls of four years and adventurous boys of six 
and seven, dressed in the most extraordinary eos- 
tume which ever the wit of Northern Alabama 
devised, all were delighted to be on the move. 

And to the magic of Effie’s kindness this tall 
handsome girl, shy as the children, who for a day 
staid in her state-room she was so frightened, re- 
vealed herself asa bride. Never did the designer, 
in distant Lawrence, who painted the pattern 
for that calico, suppose it was to be worn asa 
bride's traveling dress! But no matter for that! 
Astrue a heart beat under it as ever beat under 
Madame Demorest’s regulation uniform, and she 
and he, so soon as they were married in the old 
home on the western slope of the Alleghanies back 
in Western Virginia, had determined to go to 
Florida. Why to Florida, even Effie, with all her 
tact, could not discover. She tried them with 
talk of oranges and sugar-cane and bananas. 
But they seemed to have little care for these 
things. Even Effie could not imagine that that 
stout young bridegroom had a hole in his lungs. 
No! It was only that they were determined that 
they would go somewhere and that they had 
heard of Florida. 

‘* Like some other people I know,” said Eester, 
meekly, “who wight be sitting over a hard coal 
fire now, if they wanted to. 

‘Only they did not want to,” said Mrs. Abgar, 
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laughing. ‘* Dear heart, it is the mania of the 
American people. They must * pull up stakes’ 
and travel.” 

“Say, rather.” said Dr. Summerfield, more 
wisely, “it is the mania of that part of the 
American people whom you and I meet in steam- 
boats. If we wanted to study the traits of those 
who stay at home we must knock at the doors of 
their homes to find them.” 

“That's true enough! I am as wise as the Eng- 
lish travelers who think all Americans live in 
hotels, because those they see in hotels live in 
them. What can they think the houses they ride 
by are built for ’” 

They had poked their great nose upon the levee 
once and again,—now to leave a barrel, now, it 
would seem, only to leave a newspaper—perhaps 
to take an order—once to leave two bedsteads, a 
rocking chair, a cooking stove, a bride, her trunks 
and a bridegroom ; in short, for any device by 
which civilization might be set forward in what 
seemed an utter wilderness. It was quite late in 
the afternoon that the clerk came aft for the pur- 
pose to say that they had some heavy boilers to 
land at Mr. Van Meter’s plantation, and perhaps 
the ladies would like to walk. 

Like to '—of course they did. They landed and 
were almost tempted to kneel like crusaders and 
kiss the sod, so delicious was it to find spring 
really in sway,—to gather a handful of even the 
simplest weeds. They struck off, up the river, on 
the levee for a long pull, assured that they might 
safely be gone an hour. But—shall it be con- 
fessed ’—in ten minutes Hester was frightened. 
If the **‘ Boone” should go with all their house- 
hold goods, and they have to spend the rest of 
their lives in Mississippi! Dr. Satimertield tried 
to reassure her. But the pleasure of the walk 
was gone, and after pretending they were not 
afraid a little they turned back with one accord, 
built larger their branches of green leaves, and, 
like Birnam Wood indeed, approached the friend- 
ly monster. 

It was impossible to believe that fthey had been 
only thirty hours on the boat. In that time they 
had entered on a wholly new arrangement of time 
and life. They had passed from coal fires to 
balmy spring weather and delicate green foliage : 
and also—ah me !--Hester Sutphen had held two 
long confidential talks with Fred Haydock. It 
seemed as if they had been a month on the voy- 
age and the boat was home. 

As they drew near the boat a gentleman came 
out from a little whitewashed shed which seemed 
to be an outlying building of the plantation, of 
which the larger buildings were hidden by trees, 
a quarter of a mile away. He took out money, 
which he gave to the black boy by his side, and 
then with rapid step advanced to the “ Chester 
Boone,” about a hundred yards in front of our 
party. The boy followed with his carpet-bag. 

Frederick Haydock and Hester Sutphen were 
walking behind Dr. Summerfield and Mrs. Abgar, 
occupied with each other. 

Effie had her eyes open. She suddenly made a 
horrible botch about something Dr. Summerfield 
was telling ber, and said she was very glad Mr. 
Glass was deposed by his'Presbytery, when she 
did not in the least know what she was saying. 
The truth was that she was simply watching the 
stranger and the black boy. At last she forced 
herself to turn back and say, 

‘Mr. Haydock, is not that your friend Mr. 
Brinkerhoff *” 

Fred Haydock started, had the question repeat- 
ed to him, looked forward and cried, ‘* Of course.” 
then with a queer school-boy war-whoop and three 
shrill calls, ** Hi! hi! bi!” he brought the stranger 
to bay. 

The moment Hiram Brinkerhoff turned he ree- 
ognized them. A minute more and they were all 
together, and he was congratulating himself that 
he had not taken the **‘ Morgan,” as she passed 
down that very day. 

To say the truth Effie Abgar was not very sorry. 
For she had felt already that the time might 
come when Dr. Summerfield should be perfeetly 
informed as to tone, color, perspective, middle 
distance, foreground, broken lights, motive and 
action; and she was quite certain that she had 
herself received all she could digest as to the rela- 
tions between the Directors of the Publishing 
Board and the Trustees, and about the legitimate 
supervision of the Board of Managers and the 
President on the affairs of both these bodies, 

For Frederic Haydock and Hester Sutphen, 
they seemed to be in a mood in which most things 
were satisfactory. Botn of them seemed to think 
it was quite as well that Hiram Briakerhoff 
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should be there. They would have thonght it 
quite as well if he had not been there. 

For Hiram Brinkerbot! himself, he expressed 
himself very promptly the moment they were all 
on board. 

“It is so lucky that I struck you! Have you 
ever seen a sugar plantation, Mrs. Abgar *” 

“Only in Vermont,” said she. ‘‘We put on 
long boots, and then I filled mine with wet snow 
and retired ignominiously.” 

‘Then vou are just the person to see the finest 
plantation in the United States, and I believe in 
the world. If you count in the men and women 
who carry it on you will say so too.” 

Fred Haydock and Miss Sutphen were by this 
time looking at something in his serap-book, 
which he had brought out from his state-roomm. 

‘Miss Sutphen !” eried the impetuous Hiram, 
eager in his plan, ‘‘let me interrupt you fora 
moment, for this must be settled before the boat 
starts. Would not you like to make a visit at 
the finest sugar plantation on the river? We 
could stop to-morrow night.” ' 

“What did you say’ said Hester, startled a 
little, and hardly getting her vessel into action. 

‘‘I want to persuade you ladies to stop ata 
beautiful plantation on the river and see the way 
people live here. Will you stay if Mrs. Abgar 
will 

‘“*Stay—where said Mrs. Abgar. This is 
the first I have heard of it. You do not expect 
us to stay anywhere where we are not invited.” 

‘*No, indeed ; but if you will only do it you will 
be invited in no time. This is the whole story,” 
—and Hiram had to speak fast, for the bell was 
beginning to ring the wandering passengers on 
board—‘* I am on my way down to this earthly 
paradise, a fine plantation on the coast. Mrs, 
Abgar, it is called Areadie; is not that a pretty 
name? Mr. Le Clere will be delighted if you will 
both make them a visit, and Madame Le Clere 
and my lovely friend Hugenie and Miss Ferguson, 
they are all so nice. Now just say you could pos- 
sibly stop there, and they would be so much 
pleased to see you.” Then, as he saw his friend 
Fred’s ‘woebegone face, Hiram added, ‘If you 
would all give up just two days to see this beauti- 
ful place, why you would enjoy if as much in one 
way as you did Cincinnati in another.” 

By this happy word ‘‘all” poor Fred was saved 
from the lowest depths. If he was not to be 
counted out from the party they might stay a 
month for all he cared. 

But Mrs. Abgar was herself again. Without 
the least asperity, but with perfect.y defined 
firmness, she said, *‘Oh think a moment, Mr. 
Brinkerhoff, and you see it is out of the question. 
How could Miss Sutphen and I think of pushing 
ourselves, never so indirectly, on people we had 
never seen 

Hiram Brinkerhoff saw he had made a botch of 
it, and had sense enough not to persist in a blun- 
der. He retired to arrange for his state-room, and 
in a few minutes the boat was under way. 

That evening Doctor Summerfield was able to 
prepare his quarterly report, without giving up 
his time to the instruction or entertainment of 
Mrs. Abgar. Mr. Hiram Brinkerhoff and she sat 
in the pilot-house, while Mr. Haydock and Miss 
Sutphen were well wrapped in traveling cloaks 
somewhere forward. Were they studying the 
newer stars which began to appear south of the 
sky lines more familiarto her? Werethey Jiscuss- 
ing favoritenovels? Was he telling her old stories 
of the camp, and she, to her own surprise, going 
over old hidden experiences of her own life which 
she had hardly entrusted even to Effie? Ah me! 
I cannot tell. Only it was a long, eager talk, and 
neither of them knew how fast the time passed by. 

For Mrs. Abgar, she was not sorry, as has been 
said, to have so intelligent a man to talk with. 
The pilot said but little, sometimes had a word 
for a young man by him, who regarded him with 
untold reverence, and seemned to be learning to be 
a pilot; and when Effie or Hiram Brinkerhoff 
asked for any information the pilot gave it ecor- 
dially and intelligently. A monarch he, and a 
well-bred monarch, who knew his place. Mrs. 
Abgar was not more than woman. She was not, 
therefore, without curiosity to learn more about 
that Amy of whom he had sung with the exquisite 
tenor, and with whom he was more in love than 
ever, after fifteen years. Hiram Brinkerhoff was 
not a pennyweight more than man. He was, 
therefore, very curious to kuow more of the 
Philip Abgar who was willing to let this beautiful 
wife travel without escort so far from home for so 
long a time. Why did she never drop a word 
about him’? Perhaps Effie asked herself the 
question, *‘ Why did he never drop a word about 


Amy” But when she made little plans of lead- 
ing up to the unknown Amy somehow she had 
not the courage to carry them out. And for him, 
in his blundering man-fashion, he took it for 
eranted that something would reveal all” mys- 
teries about Philip Abgar, and so he made no 
plans atall. So the long evening sped by with- 
out any personal talk. But it were hard to tell 
what other subject, except these personal mat- 
ters, was not talked up. Art, criticism, literature, 
poetry, actors, actresses, artists of every kind, 
music and musicians, the opera and the grent 
singers, magazines and publishers, the authors he 
had known and those she wanted to Know, the 
books she had read and those of them which he 
knew and those he did not know, history, phi- 
losophy, theology, religion, hymns and hymn- 
writers, preachers and sermons, polities, politi- 


cians, race, beggars, social science, charity, 
housekeeping, party-giving, dancing, talking, 


friends, friendship, love, marriage, home, educa- 
tion, schools, public and private, governesses, 
only ehildren, large families—what in the world 
does not come in review when a thoughtful, high- 
trained young man, who has lived much alone, 
has traveled much abroad and has read many 
books, happens to meet with a high-trained 
young woman, who has read many books, has 
lived much alone and has never gone abroad ! 

What interested Effie most, or what she thought 
interested her most, was that he had not only 
seen many States, but ‘‘many men.” She remem- 
bered the classical lines. He had the most modest 
way of speaking of them, but he seemed to have 
had a gift of meeting just the interesting people. 
Thus, when they talked of style, she said, **Gen- 
eral Grant's English is remarkably good. Did 
you happen to read his report of the very last bat- 
tle of the war *” 

‘*] was in Washington the day it was published. 
As it happened, I bad met him only the night be- 
fore, and it seemed as if he were talking.” 

Or, when something was said of the perspective 
of clouds, and she cited Ruskin, he said, ‘* No man 
looks less like your idea of him. He came into 
the reading-room of the Workingmen’s College, 
once when I was sitting there, and fell into talk 
with a gentleman by my side.” He had seen Na- 
poleon at bis last review ; he had heard Martineau 
preach; he was present when the Queen -opened 
Parliament ; he was on duty at Norfolk the day 
Jeff. Davis was imprisoned; he had in his trunk 
the photograph likeness which the President of 
Mexico had given him. All this came out by the 
merest accidents ; nor was there the least wish on 
his part to say, ‘1 was here,” or **I was there.” 
But in three hours’ talk there were just enough of 
these accidents to surprise Effie with the thought 
of how very quiet her life had been—and how 
much it had been a life of books while his had 
been a life of action. 

On his part there was not surprise that she knew 
s0 much, and bad thought so much, and had felt 
so wuch. For Effie Abgar was not the first intel- 
ligent and charming woman whom Hiram Brink- 
erhoff had met in this active life. Perhaps there 
was no surprise at all. Perhaps, from the first, 
he took her even balance, what seemed to him 
the perfect harmony of her thoughts and her emo- 
tions, as something entirely of course in a woman 
whose voice was so sweet, whose face was so 
lovely, whose motion was so graceful, and whose 
bearing was so dignified and yet so easy. When 
he went to bed that night, and tried to analyze 
the delight of this long evening’s talk, he did not 
own to surprise. He took it all as a thing of 
course that it should be delightful. What was 
unusual, he said to himself, was that she should 
be so thoroughly right, even on subjects where 
vou would have said she might know nothing, and 
might never have thought. That with sense so 
acute, and passions so warm, she should never 
overstep by a hair's breadth ; and that with judg- 
ment so steady, analysis so perfect, and conscience 
so stern, she should never be cold, nor fall short 
by a hand-breadth. Her choice of words was 
wonderful. Any fool could see that, he said to 
himself. But how in the world does she know 
things which nobody can have told her ; pass cor- 
rect judgment on the instant in cases which she 
has not heard argued ; and, in short, without any 
experience of the world, more than rival in nicety 
of perception the oldest stager of them all ? 

All which, Master Hiram Brinkerhoff, is to ask 
why a truly noble woman is wholly outside and 
beyond the scales, and standards, and measuring 
staves of your human philosophies and analyses. 

All four—they slept in their several state-rooms 
happily and soundly. It was only Dr. Summer- 


field, who sat up too late over his figures, could 
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not make the accounts balance, and lay tossing 
in bed regretting his third cup of green tea. 

Our little story must not linger. Given 
ladies who loved each other, and two men who 
loved each other, who had so fortunately and so 
skillfully gained together the luxurious repose 
and companionship of a first class packet boat on 
the river; it is not hard to imagine one part of 
what passed on the happy spring day which fol- 
lowed their meeting. For that varied adventure 
which relieves such a voyage of all monotony, the 
story must not pause to speak of it. Only, after 
dinner, after the ladies’ naps, when they were all 
together in the pilot-house, a smoke miles below, 
far down beyond the green, announced an ap- 
proaching vessel. Before the travelers could 
make out her form, the pilot had declared that 
she was the * River Queen” on her way up from 
New Orleans. 

A mile in five minutes by one boat, and a mile 
in three minutes by the other, as they approach 
each other, bring the two soon together. Then 
signals by the bell intimated that the ** Queen” 
wished to speak the ** Boone ;” the engines of 
each boat were “slowed,” and they drew near 
each other cautiously. An instant more showed 
that no one was to cross from boat to boat as had 
been at first supposed. The first officer of the 
“Queen” showed himself on her Texas, and in 
his hand waved a paper parcel. As the boats 
passed he flung it with a skillful throw; one of 
the hands of the ** Boone” caught it and tossed it 
to the waiting captain above. Both boats swept 
off on their course, whistled courteously a parting 
salute, and, as they say in the French chambers, 
‘the incident was exhausted.” 

Not quite exhausted! In a moment more the 
captain came up into the pilot-house, a most un- 
usual courtesy. He handed to Mrs. Abgara letter. 

“The ‘Queen’ stopped to leave this for you, 
Madame. Mr. Haydock, here is yesterdays 
‘Picayune.’” And he gave him the newspaper. 

‘*For me !" cried Effie, amazed. 

you!” cried Hester. 

And Effie broke open her letter. 

FroM Mis. Le Clerc TO Mrs. E. ABGAR. 
ARCADLE, Wednesday Evening. 


two 


My Dear Mrs, Abgar: 

I have only to-day learned that you are to be in our neigh- 
borhood with your friends, and I write, although in haste, to 
beg you not to pass us on your way dewn theriver. I know 
very well how much of pleasure you have before you. But 
surely,after your long journey, you will need some rest, and 
I cannot but hope that you and your friends will stay with 
us long enough to secure it. 

Really, although our life is very simple, there will be a 
good deal bere that will be new to you; and, at the least, we 
can assure you of a cordial Southern welcome. 

Do not feel as if we were strangers. I must know many 
friends of yours among my Northern friends, and our friend 
Miss Ferguson, who is as eager as lam that you shall stay 
with us, feels sure that ber niece was at Miss Sutphen's 
school. 

Be sure that your visit will be to us a very real pleasure. 
My husband will be on the levee to welcome you as the 
* Boone "comes in. Very truly yours, 

ADELIE Le CLERC, 

“That is hospitality,” said Effie Abgar after 
she had twice read through the letter, and made 
sure that it was indeed for her. 

How in the world did they know we were here *” 
said Hester. ‘‘I know, Effie. They must have 
been friends of that nice Mrs. Cheyne in Louis- 
ville. She said she had a sister on the coast; and 
I did not know what ‘on the coast’ meant. 

Then Effie had to speak, though she knew she 
crimsoned as she did so. ‘I do not think they 
are Mrs. Cheyne’s friends. They are Mr. Brink- 
erhoff's friends ; and thisis the Atcadie he describ- 
ed. Isit not so ’” 

‘Certainly it is,” said he, frankly. ‘* There is 
no mystery. ‘ou said you could not go without 
an invitation. I cannot-but hope you will go, now 
you see how much pleasure you will give.” 

‘It would be very churlish to refuse so kinda 
request,” said Effie, quite carefully. “‘Do you 
not think so, Hester?" 

And both the gentlemen stepped forward toask 
the pilot a question. 

** Effie,” said Hester, in a whisper, ‘if you think 
it right, I should like to go of all things.” 

* Think it right?” said Mrs. Abgar. “© It would 
be almost rude to refuse.” 

So they asked the gentlemen at what time they 
should pass the house. Not till after midnight! 
But if Mr. Le Clere were waiting for them in the 
cold, all the more rude to pass by! The gentle- 
men went down and made the arrangement with 
the captain, 

And Effie Abgar felt. that in her first trial of 
strength with this modest, thoughtful, determined 
Hiram Brinkerhoff, she had come off second best. 

And she was not sorry. 

(To be continucd.,) 
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ELIJAH TRANSLATED. 
March 11: 2 Kings il., 1-2. 
** And Enoch walked with God: and he was not; for God 
took him.’’—GEN. v., 24. 
dar event here selected for the study of the 
Sunday School in the regular course is one 
exceptional even among the supernatural events 
recorded in the Bible. It is the only case of 
the kind. ‘The taking of Enoch and the As- 
cension of Christ are analogous perhaps, but 
the circumstances are different. It is the only 
miraculous event of such apparent importance 
which is attested by only a single witness. 
Elisha alone saw the departure of Elijah; 
and Elisha must have given the account from 
whieh our record is taken. It is true, in- 
deed, that the subsequent search by the sons 
of the prophets for the body,of Elijah confirms 
Elisha’s account of the mysterious disappearance 
of the elder prophet, but this is the only confirma- 
tion. Questions suggest themselves at ouce to the 
student ; some easily answered, some not. What 
became of the body of Elijah? Did he carry it 
with him to the other world? Where is that 
other world? What hint does this glimpse into it 
afford Why a chariot and horses of fire’ Is the 
semi-materialistic view of heaven, as a place 
where even animals, transformed, have their 
place, true after all’ Or were the horses and the 
cbariot but a vision ? or the language only that 
of poetry ’ Without attempting to answer these 
questions, I simply suggest some thoughts which 
may throw light on an event which at best is 
shrouded in that strange mystery that overhangs 
all that concerns the exit from this world and the 
entrance into another. 

1. If any one doubts or denies the truth of the 
story it is not worth while to argue with him. 
The translation of Elijah was a sign to Elisha. 
The sight was vouchsafed to him. He learned its 
That is enough. If it had not been for 
Elisha’s persistence Elijah would apparent'y have 
disappeared as quietly and mysteriously as he 
enaine, and no one would have known what he- 
came of him. It is not wise to rest the truth of 
the Bible on a single miracle. Christ and the 
apos'les never did it. It is not right to treat as a 
rejecter of Christian truth one whose philosophic 
tendencies nake him skeptical respecting such an 
event as this. The translation of Elijah is a 
flower embroidered on the edge of the garment - 
it is no part of the woof. 

2. Many minds will make many explanations. 
One will bave it that fire and whirlwinde combined 
in the death of Elijah ; that he truly died: that 
his body was burned by the thunderbolt, and the 
ashes scattered on the wings of the wind, and his 
soul alone ascended to God who gave it. Another 
will insist that to Elisha’s blinded sight, or in 
Elisha’s poetic language, the wind and the thun- 
derbolt were the chariot and horses, but that 
Elijah was by them swept away from his compan- 
ion’s vision, and in bodily form taken to be with 
the Lord. Another will have it that there was a 
real chariot and fiery horses. Spend little time 
in debating details where every hypothesis is a 
conjecture. 

3. There was, however, a real reason for this 
miraculous departure of Elijah. It was not a 
mere unmeaning wonder. The doctrine of im- 
mortality had got then no such lodgment in the 
public mind as it now possesses, It is not explic- 
itly contained in the first five books of Moses. 
W hen the Sadducees, who held only to the divine 
authority of these books, rejected the doctrine 
of immortality because it was not to be found 
there, the Pharisees admitted the fact, and in- 
vented a traditional revelation to supply the want 
in the written one. When Christ appealed to the 
Pentateach for evidence of immortality, he de- 
dueed the doctrine from it; he did not find it there 
in any explicit declaration. The whole nation 
had gravitated under the influence of Baalism to 
a materialistic pbilosopby and a sensual! religion. 
There was a need that the prophet who was to 
follow Elijah should realize the spiritual world as 
one real and close at hand. Hence to Elisha it 
was no surprise when afterwards at Dothan he 
saw the borizon full of borses and chariots of fire.: 
To him from the time when he paried with Elijah 
the spiritual world was always a real world, and 
a world not afar off. The times needed a dis- 
closure of the verity of the future and spiritual 


lesson. 


Kings vi., 1’. 


realm. The teacher of that age pre-eminently 
needed it, and to him it was given. 

4. However incredible to the unbeliever this 
account may be, it ought not to seem incredible 
to the Christian. He believes that a day is ap 
pointed when Christ will come to judge the world; 
that the dead will rise; that ** we which are alive 
anu remain shall be caught up together with them 
in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air ;” that 
** we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump.”* He believes that his Lord rose 
from the dead and walked the earth in his fleshly 
body, and that when his time was come he under- 
went that same mysterious change, and was re- 
ceived into the heavens from the sight of the 
disciples.’ He will therefore not find it difficult to 
believe that one before the allotted time under- 
went this same great mystery, was changed in the 
twinkling of an eye, was received up into heaven 
by the door that now is closed but at the last 
trump will swing wide open to receive the chil- 
dren of God. 

5. Whatever interpretation of the mystery in its 
detail may be given, or whatever ignorance we 
inay be willing humbly to coufess concerning an 
event which cannot be fully interpreted, the les- 
sons which it teaches are plain, simple, and not 
difficult, it seems to me, to understand. 

(¢) God honors those who bonor him. There is 
a crown of glory and a chariot of fire awaiting 
every one that has fought the good fight. Die as 
he may, the faithful Lazarus is always taken by 
the angels to Abraham's bosom. 

(6) Heaven is real. It is not a dream ora fan- 
tasy. It has been seen; not by many but by 
some. There are ouly a few who have gone to 
the Arctic zone; but their report is accepted by 
the world. Elisha got a glimpse of the heavenly 
doors. Paulin a vision had a glimpse of heaven. 
John saw more and bas brought back his report. 
The land is largely an unknown land; but it is 
not an unreal land, 

(-) And it is not remote. Where is heaven *’ 
Who can tell’ It is certainly not so far off but 
that Elijah could enter it in a chariot of fire; and 
John could see something of it in the Isle of Pat- 
mos; and Moses and Elijah could come from their 
heavenly companionship for converse with Christ; 
and Elisha could see its host the mountain 
tops. There is a great gulf fixed between heaven 
and hell, but none between heaven and earth. 

There are other lessons suggested by the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon Elijah’s translation. 

(7) Elijah’s last earthly service: a visitation to 
the schools of the prophets; a significant indica- 
tion of the value which he attached to the relig- 
ious educational institutions of his land and age. 

(©) The prayer of Elisha: a prayer to be the 
heir and successor of Elijah. The elder son and 
heir had a double portion of the inheritance. 
This is Elijah’s request. No man dying can leave 
his son so good an inheritance as a character con- 
secrated to (iod and imbued with the Spirit of 
God. 

(f) Elijah’s mantle. The power of a good man 
may be bequeathed to his successor, of one genera- 
tion to the generation that succeeds it. Bat the 
mantle of an Elijah can fall only onan Elisha; the 
prophectic mantle of the departing can fall only 
on those whose earnestness of desire proves them 
in some sense worthy to receive it. 

(g) Elisha’s ery, “‘My father! my father! the 
chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof.” To 
him Elijah was Israel's chariot and horsemen. A 
great and good man is the nation’s best arma- 
went. 


on 


ELisAu AND THE PRIESTS oF BAAL.-—In the Christian Union 
of Feb. ith, * Sunday-Scnool Department,” the writer, speak- 
ing of the slaying of the prophets, says: “I still fail to see 
any evidence that God directed or sanctioned the act of 
Elijah. On the contrary, there is nowhere any assertion or 
indication to this effect.”” How does the writer interpret 
most of the 13th chapter of Deuteronomy 7 

There is no doubt that to teach idolatry was, 
under the laws of Moses, a capital offense; for 
uoder the theocracy God was the civil ruler, and 
to incite to rebellion against Him was treason. 
But treason should be punished in a regular and 
orderly manver, and after due trial and conviction. 
Courts were es'ablished by the direction of God: 
and the people were required to make “diligent 
inquiry” in cases Of accusation, and it was specif- 
ically provided that no man should be put to 
dea'h for any capital offense except after trial, 
and on the testimony of two concurring witnesses, 
Unless, therefore, Elijah were specially commis- 
sioned to slay the priests of Baal he had no right 
to do so, and there is no direct evidence that he 
was so commissioned, and some evidence that he 
was not, but that hfs action was unauthorized. 


21 Thess. iv., 17; 1 Cor. xv., 51, %. 
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THE RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS. 

This treatise is quite the ablest presentation of 
the doctrine of a final restoration of the impeni- 
tent with which we have ever met. The author 
puts the doctrine wholly on the ground of Script- 
ure. Wespeak of it as the ablest treatise of its kind 
because it is remarkably free from the fatal charge 
of partisanship, a common fault in theological 
books written in the interest of a particular 
school or theory, and no less free from the equally 
fatal commendation of ingenuity, which is the 
most common vice of those schemes of Seriptural 
exegesis which endeavor to explain away the doe- 
trine of a final judgment and an irreversible sen- 
tence or condemnation after death. 

The argument of the author is substantially as 
follows: 

The teaching of Scripture concerning the future 
state seems to be inconsistent. There are not 
ouly single passages which on a cursory reading 
appear to contradict each other, but there are 
whole groups of passages which present what at 
first sizht are radically inconsistent views of the 
eternal world. Op the hand are those 
which represent Christ's flock as a little flock, the 
saved as few in number, the gate to life as strait 
and narrow and found by few, the wicked as going 
away into everlasting punishment, as perishing, 
as destroyed with everlasting destruction, ete. 
These passages are not confined to one of the 
sacred writers ; teey are found in the teachings of 
Christ, of Paul, of John; in parable, in direct 
didactic statement, in trope and in metaphor. 
But on the other hand are another class of pas- 
sages which point to a very different conclusion. 
It is declared that God will reconcile unto him- 
self all things whether in heaven or upon the 
the earth, that the object of Christ was to destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is the 
devil; that if by the offense of one many be dead, 
wuch more the grace of God hath abounded uuto 
many; that asin Adam all die even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive; that he is to gather all 
tovether in one, both those which are in heaven 
and in earth; that at the name of Jesus every 
knee shall bow and every tongue confess that 
Christ is the Saviour of all men, especially of 
such as believe; that he takes away the sin of 
the world; that the Father hath given all things 
into his hands, and tbat of all which is given to 
him it is the Father's will that nothing should be 
lost. Now itis the duty of the student who be 
lieves that the Bible is the Word of God not to 
set aside either of these classes of passages, but to 
seek some grounds of reconciliation. To recon- 
cile them is the author's purpose. To do this he 
lays down, and with some elaboration illustrates, 
three principles. 

The first is that it is God's purpose that a com- 
paratively few should become the means of saving 
the many. Asin Christ's own lifetime he selected 
a small number to become apostles and ministers 
of salvation to all nations, so still he selects a 
chosen few to whom he entrusts this ministry of 
salvation. These are the few who are saved, who 
now and here enter the strait gate, who are a 
generation of royal priests sent into the world, 
even as Christ himself was sent into the world, to 
suffer with him that they may also reign with 
him. These are the “first born,” because born 
into bis kingdom here and now. 

The second principle is that this purpose is one 
to be fulfilled in successive ages. The dead are 
not all raised together, but every man in his own 
order—Christ the first fruits, afterwards those 
which are Christ's at his coming, which latter res- 
urrection, though after Christ's, is yet called the 
resufrection from among the dead, or simply the 
‘first resurrection.” It is so called because it is 
to be followed in future cycles by subsequent res- 
urrections. In the divine dispensation there are 
successive ages and cycles of ages; to these the 
apostle refers by the phrase aion, a word which 
should never be translated forerer, but always 
literally age. ‘* Everlasting punishment” is the 
punishwent of the ages—a punishment which 
comes to its end when ifs object is accomplished 
in the restitution of all things in the final close of 
hese cycles of redeeming love. ‘ Eternal life” 
is uot merely por even mainly life forever, 
but eonial life, /ife of the ages—life brought in 
through redemption—a life characteristic of these 
— 

’ The Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. A Let- 
ter toa Friend by Andrew Jukes. Fitth Edition. Longmans, 
Green & Co.,Lonuon. 
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ages of redeeming love; a life used and ever to be 
used unto the end in accomplishing the final re- 
sult of redemption—the perfected recouciliation 
by Christ of all things unto himself. 

The eternal covenant is an eonial covenant, that 
is, a covenant of redemption for these cycles of 
ages, and it is to last till these ages or cycles come 
to an end and all is fulfilled. 

The consummation of this work of redemption 
will not come until the end of the ages, when 
Christ’s mediatorial work will be done, and he 
will give up all authority into the hands of the 
Father that he may be allinall. Till then, Jesus 
Christ is ‘‘the same—to-day, yesterday, and for 
the ages: the same because a Saviour working 
out the problem of redemption in those ages as in 
this ave : Jesus then as now, because then as how 
saving his people from their sins. 

The third principle is that ‘‘this purpose of 
God, wrought by him through successive eons or 
ages, is only accomplished through death and 
dissolution, which in his wisdom he makes the 
means to life and glory; for it is by death and 
by death only that he destroys him that has the 
power of death.” It is only asthe Christian shares 
the death of Christ, dying to the world and made 
alive unto God, thus taking up his cross in order 
to follow Chris', that he enters into the kingdom 
of heaven. ‘*Only he that is dead is freed from 
sip.” There is a second death reserved for those 
who do not die unto sin here, but it is, like the 
first death, the divine process of crucifixion and 
purification by which the soul is to enter into life 
eternal. As conversion here is wrought through 
condemnation, so is salvation hereafter: and the 
lake of fire, like the baptism of fire which Christ 
came to bring, is a consuming of the dross that 
the gold may be perfected. As in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians Paul bids the church deliver some 
to Satan for the destruction of their flesh and sav- 
ing of their spirit, **that they may learn not to 
blaspheme,” so God in the future * delivers to 
Satan, disciplining by evil since they will not 
learn by good.” There is indeed a resurrection of 
judgment: and though very little is said of it in 
the Seripture, ** the peculiar awfulness of the little 
that is said shows that there wust be something 
very fearful in it.” Nevertheless ‘“‘the very con- 
text of the passage which describes the casting of 
the wicked into the lake of fire seems to show 
that this resurrection of judgment and the second 
death are both parts of the saine redeeming plan, 
which necessarily involves judgment on those 
who will not judge themselves and have not ac- 
cepted the loving judgments and sufferings which 
in this life prepare the first born for the first res- 
urrection.”’ 

In this article we have given a very inadequate 
idea of an argument which is very compact in the 
book and the scope of which it is not easy to give 
in a column. The author has evidently been a 
student of the writings of Swedenborg; his view 
of inspiration is essentially Swedenborgian; some 
of his interpretations of the types and symbols of 
the Old Testament seem to us to be somewhat 
fanciful; be imputes a meaning to them, rather 
than deduces a meaning from them. But his in- 
terpretation of the New Testament is, if not 
sound, at least simple and self-consistent, and he 
gives a new and fresh view of some important 
passages of Scripture, We are not prepared to 
say how far these views are worthy of acceptance 
without a much more careful study of them and 
other co-related passages than we as yet have 
been able to give; but we do not hesitate to say 
that they are deserving of a careful and unpreja- 
diced study by any who desire to know what is 
the teaching of the Bible and the whole Bible on 
the great mystery of the future life. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. 

The American book is surely working its way 
to the front. France has heretofore been as des- 
titute of histories of her own literature as En- 
gland was before Taine essayed something better 
than writing mere catalogues and lengthening 
them with elegant extracts, but now an American 
author and an American publisher offer to supply 
the deficiency. How worthy the work may be 
cannot yet be accurately determined, while the 
author has mostly to do with the earlier and 
lesser names of French writers; it is quite evi- 
dent, however, that the book can never be less 
than entertaining. Mr. Van Laun’s style suffers 
som2what beside that of Taine, with which it is 
naturally though unjustly compared, but it is not 
impossible that among careful thinkers this com- 


! History of French Literature. By Henry Van Laun. Vol. I. 
From its Origin to the Renaissance. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
New York. 


2.50. 


parison will yet show Taine to be in certain re- 
spects overrated. Unlike Taine, he is incapable 
of epigram and attempts no brilliancy, but for 
this very reason his ®ook will be more serviceable 
than Taine’s to those who read more for informa- 
tion than pleasure. 

Mr. Van Laun announces that ‘‘the history of 
a literature is the history of a people ; if not this, 
it is worthless.” This proposition remains to be 
demonstrated, and Mr. Van Laun’sattemptsinthis 
direction so far end only in half successes. The 
writers who have lived before their time, or who, 
though great, have taken no literary hint from 
the time in which they lived, must be neglected 
in any such history. Neat theories have been 
constructed of the influence of Shakespeare on 
his own age and of the age upon him, but they 
have only slender foundation; in matters of 
mechanism and portraiture he was true to bis 
day, but the truth remains that in an age of ex- 
ceptional religious excitement he wrote not a line 
about religion, with every incentive to patriotic 
outbursts he was remarkably reticent upon poli- 
tics, and was, in short, a man utterly out of his 
day and place. ‘The same holds true of many an- 
other great writer, while those who most influ- 
ence the public mind and take its color upon 
themselves are those to whom scholars are least 
willing to accord literary excellence of any sort. 
The special theories of Mr. Van Laun, like those 
of Taine, are to be esteemed according to what 
they incite their projector to do, but cannot be 
accepted as comprehensive until the word litera- 
ture gains a new siguilication. 

The author brings to the consideration of his 
subject a valuation of French literature and a 
regard for the French mind which will seem to 
many to be too high. What he ealls the French- 
man’s *‘ excess of the logical capacity” is a faculty 
which may without injustice receive a definition 
far less complimentary. His ascriptions to the 
French mind of certain definite results, particu- 
larly in religion, cannot fail toappear more gener- 
ous than true, vet the mistake is one natural 
enough to the literary mind, which can hardly 
help imagining things as they should have been 
instead of as they are. In spite, however, of 
faults resembling those of all who have with him 
subjected literature to philosophic tests, Mr. Van 
Laun’s book is always entertaining and generally 
instructive, while the faithfulness of research 
which its pages indicate is of a degree highly 
creditable to the author and full of assurance to 
the reader. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS, 

*Storm-Driven” is the rather deceptive title of 
the second volume of Lippincott’s ‘* Star” series 
of novels. The story is rather quiet and doleful 
in tone, but nevertheless quite interesting. (Lip- 
pincott & Co., Phila. $1.00.) 


Another excellent work has just been reissued 
at a reduced price; Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
reprint the *‘ Memoirs of Norman McLeod ” from 
the plates of the original two-volume American 
edition, and publish it in a single neat volume at 

2.50, 

‘Friend Fritz,” the newest of the Erckmann- 
Chatrian books, is a charming idy] that gains in 
interest by the unconscious comparison which 
the reader cannot help making between it and 
the earlier books by the same writers. The hero 
is anybody but the conventional lover, but the 
book is all the more interesting for that reason. 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co., N. Y.) 


Professor Perry, well and favorably known 
through his ** Elements of Political Economy,” 
has prepared an ‘Introduction to Political 
Economy,” which he has endeavored to make 
simple enough to be comprehended by a school- 
boy of fourteen. In this respect he seems to have 
succeeded, and as the material itself is excellent, 
and the average citizen knows how to appreciate 
any scientific treatise which through any happy 
accident is couched in familiar English, we com- 
mend the book to the attention of the reading 
public everywhere. (Seribner, Armstrong & Co., 

In spite of the rather appalling title ‘‘ Astro- 
nomical Myths, based on Flammarion’s History of 
the Heavens,” this very handsome book has not a 
single feature in common with text-books on as- 
tronomy. Flammarion’s work as it came frow the 
French press was one of the most ethereal, roman- 
tic, verbose, vague and gushing specimens of a class 
of French literature which is more popular than 
it should be, but under the critieal shears and pen 
of an able English editor(Mr. John T. Blake), the 
book reaches the English reader with its real 


| 


| beauties unimpaired and its clearness and econ- 


tinuity greatly improved. (Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York. $2.50.) 

Mr. Trevelyan earned so many friends by his 
admirable ** Life and Letters of Macaulay,” that 
his Selections from Macaulay,” just published 
in style uniform with that of the ‘ Life,” will re- 
ceive a warm welcome. Few voluminous writers, 
probably none, can present so good an appear- 
ance under the scissors as Macaulay, and the vol- 
ume Wefore us, though not containing all that we 
would be glad to see in such a book, offers noth- 
ing that could well be spared. The edition will 
prove particularly acceptable to Americans by its 
almost entire Jack of fragments upon English 
party issues. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$2.50. ) 

Robert Buchanan's ‘‘Shadow of the Sword” 
contains a great deal of good work which is sepa- 
rated into inconsequent fragments by passages 
which are incomplete, confused and unpleasing. 
The author evidently had a motive, but the book 
has none. Asa scene painter the author exhibits 
excellent taste and a caretul band; as a philoso- 
pher he follows too closely in the footprints of 
Victor Hugo to command the attention of English 
readers. Why it is that a young Englishman can- 
not read French poets and romancers without 
losing the continuity of his own wits cannot be 
explained, unless upon the hypothesis that only 
unbalanced minds ever seek inspiration at such 
sources. Mr. Buchanan bas done far better work 
than this book contains, and as even in * The 
Shadow of the Sword” the successes are as pro- 
nounced as the failures, he should be content to 
do what he ean, and not covet the faculties of 
others. A single good sketch of scene or individ- 
ual is worth wore than all the lame philosophies 
of all the ages. (D. Appleton & Cyu., N.Y. 7 
cents, ) 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The author of * Ginx’s Baby” is at work upon a 
new satire. 

The Putuams have had their edition of Haydn's 
“ Dictionary of Dates” fully revised and brought 
down to date. 

Mrs. Kingsley’s edition of her husband's * Letters, 
and Memories of His Life’? will be published by Serib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. this month. 

Roberts Brothers have projected a new series of 
books to be called “ The Town and Country Series,”’ 
the material to consist of whatever is short and 
readable. 

A new illustrated journal is announced for early 
publication in New York. It is to be called the 
American,”’ and will resemble Harper's Weekly” 
in size and scope. 

W. G. Holmes, of Chicago, will immediately publish 
“The Blessed Hope, or the Glorious Coming of the 
Lord,” by Rey. Dr. Willis Lord, late President of 
Wooster University. 

Bret Harte’s “Thankful Blossom’ has been trans- 
lated into German, a fact which will seem as funny to 
some people as the publication of the Scriptures in 
French appears to some others. 

Col. Higginson, author of a very readable * History 
of the United States for Young VPeople,” is at work 
upon two other books for youthful readers; * Young 
olks’ Colonial History of New England” and * Young 
Folks’ Book of American Explorers.” 

Hurd & Houghton will hereafter publish the series 
of * British Poets,’ edited by Prof. Childs, of Har- 
vard, and published successively by Little, Brown & 
(o. and J. R. Osgood & Co. The new edition is said 
to be typographically more tasteful than the old. 

The London * Academy,” in reviewing “Is That 
All?’ of the Name” series,’ says: The most 
comic thing about the book is its illustration of Time's 
revenges. Forsome centuries our own writers have 
been contrasting the polished and fascinating but im- 
moral foreigner with the honest but rough and un- 
gainly Briton. And now, behold, it is Britain that 
sends her polished scoundrels to flutter the dove-cotes 
of America, and be confounded by the virtuous, if 
rugged, manhood of the youthful Yankee.” 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The recerpt of all new oublications delivered at the Editoria 
Rooms of thie paper will be acknowledged in Ua earliest subme- 
quent tasue. Publishers will confer a tavor by promptly advix- 


ing usof any omission in this resvect. Accomvanying 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases. | 

Authors and Titles. 
Barrett, B. F.,““The New Church.” 

Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1 00 

Beckwith. Arthur, “Majolicaana Fayence.” ........ Appletons. 
Bushnell, Rev. Dr., Sermons on Living subjects...Scribners. 1 50 
Erckmann-Chatrian, MM., Friend .. ...... Seribners. 1% 
Muacieod. Norman, Dr., ..... . . »cribpers, 2 
Twitchell, Rev. Dr.,*’ Nothing Like 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi 


cations: 


Publishers. Price. 


Scribner’s—St. Nicholas— Belectic Catholic World--Pop. Science 
Monthiy—Sanitarian. 
MUSIC RECEIVED. 


“ Hymne a la Nuit.”’ sacred song, with French and English words. 
by Charies Gounod, We., and “ By the Waters of Babylon,” anthen., 
by Kichard Hoffman. Xc.; Martens Brothers, publishers, New Yours. 
“"Pwas the Master that Knmcked at the Dour.’ (Memortel to 
P. P. Biies) by C. A. White; White. *mith & Cv., Boston, publishers. 


| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Mr. Beecher’s Western Lecture Tour, 
In response to numerous inquiries we pub- 

lish herewith Mr. Beecher’s appointmertts for 

his Western tour: 

Sunday Morning, Preach in St. Paul. 

Sunday Evening, Preach in Minneapolis. 

Monday, February 26, Minneapolis, Minn. 

‘Tuesday, St. Paul, Minn. 

Wednesday, ** 24, Austin, Minn. 

Thursday, March 1, Waterloo, lowa. 


Friday, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Saturday, 3, Clinton, lowa. 

Sunday, = 4, Preach in Davenport, Ia. 
Monday, as 5, Davenport, lowa. 
Tuesday, lowa City, Lowa. 
Wednesday, 7. Des Moines, lowa 
Thursday, “ & Grinnell, lowa. 

Friday. = ® Burlington, lowa. 


Saturday, Monmouth, Il, 
Monday, 12, Galesburg, 
‘Tuesday, 13. Peoria, Ill. 
Wednes ‘ay, “ 14, Springfield, Il. 
Thursday, 15, Jacksonville, Il. 


Friday, 16, Quincey, Ill. 
Sunday, 7 18, Preach in St. Louis. 
Monday, x 19, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tuesday, Terra Haute, Ind. 


Wednesday, * 21, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thursday, “ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Friday, = “3, Dayton or Columbus. 
Arrive Saturday evening in Brooklyn. 


BILLS, 

In some cases bills may have 
been sent after the subscriber has 
mailed the subscription price, In 
such cases look at the labet on your 
paper. If not changed after tivo 
weeks notify us. 


A MAn was taking aim at a hawk that was 
perched on a tree near bis chicken-coop, when 
his daughter exclaimed, “ Don’t take 
aim, papa; letit go off by accident!” “Why 
so?” asked the father. “"Cause every gup 
that goes off by accident always hits some- 
body.” 

The following paper, signed by the most 
emipent medical prof: ssors, surgeons and 
physicians of New York, speaks volumes In 
favor of the nitrous-oxide gas a* an anm: 
thetic, and of the Colton Dental Association 
in its administration : 

New York, November, 1876. 

The undersigned hereby certify that they 
ure more or less familiar with the anasthetic 
effects of nitrous-oxide gas, having experti- 
enced or witnessed its operation at the Colton 
Dental Association, in the Cooper Institute. 
When the gas is pure and properly adminis- 
tered It suspends all consciousness of pain. 
and. so far as we know, has never beep at- 
tended with any injurtous effects, We regard 
it as the safest of all anaesthetics, 


Gt RDON MI HiawMOND, M.D 
CHANDLER, “DD. SAYRE. M.D. 

DARKER. WD. IL. B. SANDS, M.D. 

J. MAnION M.D. FLINT, M.D, 

“TEPUBRN SMITH, M.D. T. M. MARKOBR, M.D. 

Kh AGNEW, M.D. Woon, M.D. 

ALEX. &. MoTrT, DD. 

M D A. uU 

DokEMUS®, M.D. _ Post, M.D. 


A Leper Settlement, 

On the island of Molokai, one of the Sand- 
wich group, the broad plain of Kalaupapa is 
shut in by the sea on one side, and elsewhere 
by a perpendicular mountain wall three 
thousand feet high. The flerce trade winds 
keep this wall bare of vegetation. By only 
one narrow defile can this natural prison- 
house be reached. Access from the sea is im- 
possible from the violence with which the 
surf breaks upon the reef. Here all lepers 
are collected. They are effectually impris- 
oned. No one can escape, nor can they be 
visited without a permit from the Board of 
Health. Several hundred buman beings bave 
been consigned to the dreadtul lot of being 
thus cut off from all the world. They are 
maintained at the public expense, and are 
well cared for. 

We learn that the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
Company have recently shipped to this leper 
settlement one or two of their beautiful in- 
struments, thus helping to lighten the sad lot 
which has befallen its members, 


A Hopoken woman is so cleanly that she 
uses two rolling pins—one for the pie crust, 
und the other for her husband's head. 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pills 


Act upon the Liver, removing all obstruc- 
tions, relax the ducts of the gall-bladder, the 
bile starts freely, and the liver is soon re- 
lieved: the stools will show what the Pills 
can do; nothing has ever been invented ex- 
cept Calomel (a deadly poison which is very 
dangerous to use unless with great care) 
that will unlock the gall-bladder and start 
the secretions of the Liver like ScHENCK’s 
MANDRAKE FILLS. 


“I've often seen men,” said a veteran gen- 
eral, *“‘ who could standa fire of shell or can- 
ister without showing any sign of uneasiness, 
but I never yet saw a man who could sit in a 
room where a bottle of soda was about to be 
opened without screwboag up his eyes and 
looking nervous.” 
Cowardly Assaults. 

When a candidate for high office is so well 
liked and so popular rvith the masses as to 
make his defeat difficul t in a fair and honor- 
able fight, mean and cowardly men are not 
wanting who delight in manufacturing lies 
and slandering his good name. There are also 
those whose selfishness prompts them to pros- 
titute their honor, pervert truth, and ignore 
riwht, for the sake of ‘injuring a competitor in 
business, whose prosperity they envy, and 
with whose business sagacity they bave pot 
the talent to successfully compete in an 
honorable way. Thest: thoughtsare suggested 
by the mean, cowardly attacks made upon me 
and my medicines by those who imagine their 
pecuniary prospects injured by the great 
popularity which my standard medicines have 
acquired, and the coeg:tinued growth of my 
professional practice. Narrow-minded prac- 
titioners of medicine, and manufacturers of 
preparations which do not possess sufficient 
merit to successfully compete for popular 
favor, have resorted to such cowardly strategy 
as to publish all sorts of ridiculous reports 
about the composition of my medicines. 
Almanacs, “Receipt Books,” ard other 
pampblets are issued and scattered broadcast 
over the land, wherein these contemptible 
knaves publish pretended analyses of my 
medicines, and receipts for making them 
Some of these publications are given high- 
sounding names, pretend to be issued by re- 
epeotable men of education and position, for 
the good of the people—the more completely 
to blind the reader tothe real object in their 
circulation, which is to injure the sale of my 
medicines “The Popular Health Almanac”’ 
is tho high-sounding name of one of these 
publications, which contains bogus receipts, 
without a grain of truth io them. Not less 
devoid of truth are those which have been 
published by one Dr. L., of Detroit, in the 
Michigan Farmer, and by other manufacturers 
of medicines, in several so-called journals of 
Pharmacy. They are all prompted by jealousy 
and utterly fail in accomplishing the object 
of their authors, for, notwithstanding their 
free circulation, my medicines continue to 
sell more largely than any others manufac- 
tured in this country, aod are constantly in- 
creasing in sale despite the base lies concocted 
and circulated by such knaves. The people 
find that these medicines possess genuine 
merit, accomplish what tbeir manufacturer 
claims for them, and are not the vile, poison- 
ous nostrums which jealous, narrow-minded 
physicians and sneaking compounders of 
competing medicines represent them to be. 
Among the large number of pretended 
analyses published, it is a significant fact that 
no two bave been at all alike—conclusively 
proving the dishonesty of their authors. It is 
enough for the people to know that while 
thousands, yes, | may truthfully say millions, 
have taken my medicines and have been 
cured, no one bas ever received injury from 


their use. 
Rn. V. PIERCE, M. D., 


Proprietor of Dr. Pierce's Medicines, 
World's Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Sing Sing,”’ shouted the orakeman, as a 
Hudson River train slowed up to that station. 
“ Five years for refreshments,"’ yelled a pas- 
senger with short bair and bracelets, as he 
rose to leave the car in charge of a deputy 
sheriff.—[N. Y. Com. Adv. 


Photographs of Mr, aud Wire, 
Beecher. 


In response to a continued demand we are 
now prepared to supply imperial photographs 
of Mr. and Mrs. Beecher by the celebrated 
photo-artist G. G. Rockwood of this city. 
They are mounted on bristol board, size 10x12, 
and are sold at 75 cents each, or $1.%5 a pair, 
by mail prepaid. These photographs are 
pronounced by competent judges to be the 
best likenesses extant. A fuac-simlle auto- 
graph is printed op each picture. 


**Sulphuret Oll of Roses,” 


The most wonderful Medical discovery since 
the days of Jenner. An External “ Elixir of 
Life” that enters the system by absorption, 
assuaging Pain, eradicating Disease, reinoving 
Infirmities and prolonging Life itself. This 
is a true statement to the best of our knowl- 
edge and belief. Send stamp for Circular. 
FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Chemists, 30 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, and 27 Bond St., New York. 


A MAN advertises for “competent persons 
to undertake the sale of a pew medicine,”’ and 
adds that_it will be profitable for the under- 
taker. 


Rotary Press for Sale. 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. RK. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box “Ot. New 


York Fost Office. 


Dr. Colton, 


Dr. Colton’s Dervunl Association Was sagan. 
lished fourteen years since, and bis \ Asigors’ 
book shows the signatures of patients | 
to February = This immense ar! ay of euf- 
ferers has passed under his care witbout a 
single accident. The administration of jaugh- 
ing gas by so skillful an operator my.y there- 
fore be regarded as absolutely aafe ts 
efficiency in removing the pain, and. wore 
still, the «fread of tooth-pulling, is knowa to 
all. 


“WHat do you ask for that artale?” in- 
quired an old gentleman of a pretty shop girl. 
“Ten shi Mings.” “Aint you a little dear?” 
“Why,” he replied, biushing,* all the young 
men tell meso.” 

The Light-Bunamec” Domestic. 

BROOKLYN, Nov. 23, 1876. 

Itake great pleasuren saying a few words 
of comn twendation of the Domestic wing 
Maehine. The work-@one by it is as near per- 
feation 94 any we have seen. and we know of 
no work that a Sewing Machine can do that 
the Donnestic dose not. accomplish in the most 
sattfactory 

Mas. H. W. BeecHeEer. 


A GENTLEMAN in a stage coach, passing 
through Boston and observing a bandsome 
edifice, inquired what building it was. The 
driver rephed: “It is the Unttarian church.” 
“Unitartan said the gentleman: “and what 
isthat?”” “ I don't know,” said Jehu: but I 
believe it is the opposition line.” 


Sara toga Springs in Winter. 
Reasons tor going to Drs. Strong’s Remedial 
Inatitute, with circular deacribing its Turk- 
ish, Russian and Electrical Baths, ete.. will be 
sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female 
and Chronic Diseases a apeciaity. 


BOARDING-SCHOOL miss: Charlie, I 
expect to be graduated at next Commence- 
ment.” “Graduated! What in?’ “Why, in 
white tulle.”’ 

For an Irritated Throat, Cough, or 
Cold, “Brown's Bronchiai Troches” are offered 
with the fullest contidence tn their efficacy. 
They maintain the rood reputation they have 
justly acquired. 


Pelding Machines, 
Three ‘(Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in ‘perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particaaars Box 456. New York PostUffice, 


A LATE book is entitled “ Half Hours With 
Insects.”"” What a lively half hour one can 
have with a bev! 


Take Rational Care of your Cold at 
once, by using Dr. Jayne's Expectorant, and 
you may escape a dangerous throat or lung 
disease. 


Help for the weak, nervous, and debilitated; 
chronic and paintul diseases cured without medi- 
cine. Electric Belts and other applmnees, al! 
ab utthem,.and howto cistinguish the genuine 
from the spurt us. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address 
Co., Vine Street, Cincinnati, 


SAVED 


CENT. 


BY USING 


HIGGINS’ 


GERMAN LAUNDRY SOAP 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM &T., NEW YORK 


Sell Batter, Cheese, Eggs. etc.. on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advamres upom same, and send 
returns 8000 a8 Mark goods and address 
letlers, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
New York. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Cutaktl! 
Mountain am amd other creameries. 


LANTERNS A AND STEREOP.- 


& H.T. ANTHONY & CU., Brondway. N. Y.. 
Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views. 
Giraphoscopes, and Frames. Albuma, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies, Conwes Glass, Photegraphic Materials. 
Awarded Orst premium at Vienua & P niladelphia. 


25 Cc ENTS and 3 cent stamp for %3 beautifu 
°F Chrome Cards, ll or 3 White ané 
Samples, with name. By Return Mail. Thou 
sands prised at beu ut y. 


ANN«N, Box 279. oaton. Mass 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


75.582 Magnificent Eualich Holi- 
day Hooks ut eur price 


— 


oe 


lag 


_NEW_ PUBLICATIONS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


| FIBTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


HAVE NOW READY 
FIFTEENTH EDITION 


HAVDS'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, By 
Benjamin Vineent. Fifteenth «Londo 
Eition, with Americen Supp'ement 
cloth extra, Half Russa, $12. 

The most trustworthy and comprehensive book 
of reference in this department ever pubiished. 

THE BEST REA DING. Hints on the selec. 
tien of Books, the Formation of Libraries, on 
Courses of Reading. etc... with a Cleesified and 
Priced Bibliography tor Easy Keference,. Fif- 
teenth Eadttion, entirely rewritten, and breusht 
down to Auguast, with the additren of priced 
lists of the beet books in French. (.erman. “punisp 
and Itulian Literatures. Edited hy B. Perk ns, 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE JOY THAT IS SET BEFORE US.* 
“ Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight and 
the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, 
the au' bor and finisher of our faith; who fer the joy that was 
set before him endured the cross, despising the shame, and is 
set down at the right band of the throne of God.’’—HEB. 
xii., 1. 
rYVHERE are many respects in which we cannot 
enter into the word as they did to whom it 
first came. We bave not had their education. 
There is much in the New Testament which to 
them was radiant but which to us is in some sense 
lost. We have not been under such training as 
they were under. Our religion is not a thing ex. 
terior to us very largely, as theirs had come to be, 
though witbout design. Under the Old Testa- 
ment teaching men were brought up to righteous- 
ness. The endeavor was to procure morality of 
the most eminent kind ; to developit intoa higher 
form of teaching; and in the peculiar Mosaic 
economy where were twined together patriotism, 
or the love of country, and piety, or the love of 
God, these two elements were promoted by a sys- 
tem of service partly instructive and partly sacri. 
ficial, and all that, it is declared by Holy Writ, 
failed. It did not accomplish what was necessary. 
Paul says that on account of that which the law 
could not do in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God sent his Son as a new power. His mis 
rion was to perform that which the world was not 
adequate to. 

Now, we have been brought up, not under the 
influence of the old, but under the influence of 
the new: and that name which was instructive to 
the primitive Christians of Judea, has been as 
fumiliar to us as our father’s or mother’s nawe: 
und the name of Jesus has been honored and re- 
vcered ever since we were children. And yet that 
which was revealed in Christ Jesus belonged, not 
merely to a new method by which to develop 
righteousness in men, but to a new development 
of truth itself. 

We are to bear in mind that life and ‘mmortal- 
ity were never authoritatively taught until Christ 
taught them—or brought them to light, as it is 
said. Righteousness under the new dispensation 
was not simply the highest form of morality. It 
was not merely that form of observance of natural 
law which bad respect to one’s own personal 
health and bodily condition. It did not simply in- 
clude that conformity to social law which should 
make a wan meet and symmetric in all his family 
connections, and should also make bim, as a citi- 
zen of the commonwealth of Israel, a man fulfill- 
ing all bisduty. Inthe Old Testament dispensation 
that was the limit; there ran the horizon line: 
but in Curist the curtain was withdrawn, and 
man was introduced clearly, with strong and 
abundant instruction, to the fact of a future spir- 
itual life, and tothe fact that death rather emanci- 
pates us than terminates our existence. In the 
Old Testament you will find it taught that men 
live here, and that they die, and are gathered to 
their fathers; but it gives almost no intimation 
that there is anything more of them. It would 
seem as if the New Testament began where the 
Old Testament ended. It speaks of man’s history 
and life as they are related to the hereafter. If 
there be anything that seems like neglect in the 
genius of the New Testament dispensation, it isa 
seeming neglect of morality. ‘There is no neglect 
of it; but the relative appreciation: of the impor- 
tance of the hereafter is such, in the New Testa- 
ment, that it seems by contrast as if the here 
were neglected. 

Now, the same thing belongs to our day, so far 
as worality and citizenship are concerned, that 
belonged to the Old Testament times. Righteous- 
ness is as much for us as it was forthe Jew; but 
we have what was not revealed to him—a clear 
presentation of human nature and spiritual life ; 
and we are to educate ourselves in this life, not 
alone for a conformity to earthly precepts, but for 
a spiritual existence hereafter, when these bodily 
organs are dropped, when all the lower elements 
of our nature perish with them, and when clothed 
with spiritual bodies, we are admitted to the pres- 
ence and cowmerce of God and bis holy angels. 

Now, this work of preparation is one which is 
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overmastering, if you measure it with the wisdom 
apd with the training elements that any one man 
ean bring to bear upon it.. It is not difficult fora 
man to conform to visible and outward relations 
and regulations. They should be, and they can 
be, located, and apportioned to the time. The 
real difficulty of life comes when a man under- 
takes to cleanse the fountain of thought and feel- 
ing. This difficulty is not the same with all; but 
‘tis universa:. No man can set agoing, from day 
to day, the machinery of thought and feeling— 
and, above all, that higher form of thought and 
feeling which connects us with spiritual things, 
and with God himself—and keep it moving with- 
vut interruption or mistake; and no man could 
do it even if there were a chamber of rest for him 
in his own secret self, and he entered therein, and 
was shielded from all distracting influences. The 
thing is invisible, is out of all ordinary reach, and 
the mind is so fruitful, and so various, and de- 
pends in so many senses upon the health of the 
body, upon the impulses and the bias that it re- 
ceives from social life, from the climate, and from 
other conditions, so many things go to determine 
the quality and quantity of thought and feeling, 
and the various motives of life, that even if a man 
were tranquil, were unperturbed by actual life, it 
would be no easy task. This building invisibly ; 
this rearing a temple nobler than that of Solo- 
mon, but, like Solomon's, without the sound of 
the hammer; this erecting an edifice of thought 
and feeling, of faith, of hope, of love, of spiritual- 
itv, wichin one’s self—it is a master work. 

But when we consider that men are attempting 
this most difficult task of developing new man- 
hood in themselves under the pressure of care, 
under the excitements of worldly affairs, under 
the influence of ten thousand biases; when we 
consider that they are obliged to build as the an- 
cients did, with a trowel in one hand and a sword 
in the other; when we consider that it is a con- 
flict at every step; when we consider that it is full 
of distractions; when we consider that it involves 
the necessity of judgments day by day; when we 
consider that it calls continually for discrimina- 
tions and moral choices many of which are ex- 
tremely nice; when we consider that it requires 
men to come to such power over themselves, and 
to such knowledge of themselves that they shall 
be able to rise to the higher dispositions and spir- 
itual states, while at the same time they are rack- 
eted, and burdened, and tossed hither and thither 
by all the affairs of human life—when we consider 
these things we can form some conception of 
what the undertaking is. It is an undertaking so 
great that multitudes of men bow down before it, 
and say, ‘It isa good thing for an ideal to hold 
up to men, but it is not possible of attainment. 
No man can carry himself according to it.” They 
speak of itasif it were a kind of poetic standard 
which it is well to aim at, as if it were the right 
thing to strive after, but as if it were impracti- 
cable ; and they do not expect to live according to 
it. There are millions of Christians who live no 
higher than the Jews did. They live for moral- 
ity, but not for an interior and spiritual char- 
acter. 

Others look upon the difficulty of it, and say, 
“It is duty; but it is impossible to we; I eannot 
reach unto it.” The volume, the vastness, the 
minuteness and the delicacy of all that which goes 
to constitute a true Christien life is such that a 
man working from his own center cannot com- 
pass it. 

Well, then, is itso? Has God prescribed a ea- 
reer and an end of life which transcends the 
natural faculties of the human mind’ Has he 
appointed men to do that which his own winis- 
ters declare to be impossible? No, in no other 
sense than that which is consistent with our ree 
ognition and approval. We take our children 
through the whole realm of family government. 
We know perfectly well that if it were not for us, 
if it were not for our foregoing knowledge, it it 
were not for our constant suggestion, if it were 
not for our personal influence, they would not be 
able to attain that manhood which we expect 
them to attain, and yet the child could not with 
any propriety turn around and say to bis father, 
* Do you demand that I shall reach that for which 
I have not the adequate faculty? You say that 
without you I can do nothing; you say that I am 
wholly dependent upon you. Am I then ealled 
upon to be and do that which I have no natural 
faculty to do and to be?’ Childhood helped by 
father and mother has the power todo that which 
childhood unhelped has not the power to do; and 
men helped of God have the power to attain 
things which it would be utterly impossible for 
them to attain individually and alone. 


Look at italittle. Men stumble on an abstrac- 
tion. It is said that every man is held responsibie 
for the way in which he thinks and acts, and for 
his whole character; and then it is said, ‘‘No 
man can come unto me except the Father draw 
him.” It is said, ** Without me ye can do noth- 
ing.’ These declarations have been preached, 
first, so as to make it appear that men are free 
agents, and are therefore responsible; and see- 
ondly, so as to wake it appear that men are un- 
able to do what they are commanded todo. Men 
stumble on these abstractions and say, ** Well, if 
we caunot do what we are commanded to do then 
we are not responsible.” In a mere abstract sense 
this isso ; but look at it practically. How is it 
with men? It is quite possible for a man to think 
right things, if that were all. That is a simple 
proposition. Every man can find out what is 
right, anddoit. Every man has powerin respect 
to any individual action to do the right thing. 
Every man has with regard to all right emotions 
the power to exercise them. 

So, then, when you come to each particular 
thing in life that men are required to do, they 
have potency to doit. The difficulty is not with 
regard to any one of these things ; it is not in re- 
spect to choosing or actiog in individual instances; 
it arises from the complexity of things. It is a 
fact that a man’s duty girds him from day to day, 
and that he is carried on and overwhelmed by it. 
The work is so broad, and its details so numerous, 
that his strength and his courage fail, and that he 
slumbers bere and stumbles there. 

There is wany a wan who could play a tune 
with one finger, picking it out as it were, who is 
not able to tuke a very complicated harmony, re- 
quiring both hands and both feet, and carry 
all of the parts on successfully to the end; and 
life is so vast and complex that though a man is 
competent to any individual part of it, yet if he 
has to take the whole of it to-day, to-morrow, in 
sickness, in health, when pressed by business, 
when beset by temptations, when under the in- 
fluence of excitements in the community, when 
siimulated by joy or depressed by sorrow, when 
earrying burdens or when buoyed up by pros- 
perity, when subjected to all the moods and tenses 
of human life—then can he do it ” 

Yes, abstractly a man is a free agent, and can do 
everything that is commanded ; but when you 
come to the actual doing of the things command- 
ed, such is the continuity of life, such is the 
breadth of duty, and such is the grandeur of that 
ideal which we are striving after, that every man 
who attemptsit, unless be is inimitably conceited, 
must say, ** Practically this transcends my power ; 
I never can do it.” 

I remember very well when I first opened my 
algebra. Of all minds set to solve an alyebraic 
problem, | think mine was the least adapted toir; 
and if I had been left to myself | never should 
have got beyond the very simplest equations, | 
should never bave got so far. Fortunately, how 
ever, | had a sechool-teacher who would take no 
refusal, and who put the pressure upon me and 
said, ** The lesson that I prescribe vou must learn. 
I willaccept no excuse. I do not care whether 
anybody helps you or not; I don't care how you 
get through; but 1 am determined tha’ this shall 
be learned by you.” There was a strite of several 
days in which, fortunately, he was victorious. 
The pressure and the influence continued till 1 
gained one or two victories; then the pride of 
success in intellectual conflicts was born in me: 
and for the first time I felt an inherent power to 
undertake to do difficult things by wy understand- 
ing, by my courage and by my continuity. Soa 
miracle was wrought, and | became an algebraist. 
To myself it was a thing out of the question; but 
it was possibie under the guidipg pressure of a 
skillful, energetic and coercive teacher. 

There are many things that an army would 
shrink from doing, and that an ordinary ian 
could not lead them to do ; but a Sheridan, sweep 
ing like a sirocco, and swearing like a demon, at 
their head, could tone and nerve and exacerbate 
them to do well-nigh impossible things, and to 
win victories. 

When Napoleon's army were crossing the Alps, 
and the heavy artillery was being dragged by the 
men, their strength seemed actually to give 
out: and Napoleon, who was with them, ordered 
the bands to sound the charge ; and the moment 
the inspiring tones of the music were heard the 
soldiers were filled with new strength, and up 
went the wheels, and they overcame what would 
otherwise have been insurmountable obstacles. 
Energized by this method adopted through the 
foresight of their General, they were enabled to 
do things from which individually and collec- 
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tively they would have shrunk without such lead- 
ership. ; 

Now, it is possible for men to do and to bear a 
great many things, if they have the right help. 
A little child hurts himself. He has had no ex- 
perience which has imparted to him courage. 
His imagination plays wildly with him. He does 
not know but he is sick or wounded upto death. 
But the mother both laughs and weeps for hii ; 
and taking him in her folding arms she kisses 
him and cheers him ; she does everything she can 
think of to comfort him, aud at the same time to 
enable him to bear his pain brave@y; and he be- 
gets a certain sort of courage which he would not 
have if it were not forthe mother’s eare and kind- 
Hess, 

Persons who are sick are oftentimes cured more 
by the courage of the physician than by his medi- 
cines—certainly persons whose sicknesses involve 
the nerve system. ‘The cure in such cases lies in 
the surrounding influences which give vital:ty and 
energy to the nerve system—for that is the medi- 
cine-shop of the universe. It is notin the man 
himself, but in the nerve system, for the most 
part, that the remedy is to be found. 

Now, these instances are illustrations of one 
thing, namely, that men can do impossible 
things; that is, things that they never would do 
if they undertook them alone by themselves, but 
that they can do if they undertake them under 
proper instruction and stimulus and influence. 

Let me read the passage again : 

“ Wherefore, seeing we also are compasszed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and 
the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the 
uuthor and finisher of our faith [the architect and the build- 
er; be that lays out the plan; he who builds on that plan 
and completes it; he who is the source of inspiration, of 
hope, of encouragement, and of power; be unto whom we 
ure to look, not merely because he is revealed by word to be 
what be is, but because bis life showed that he was one who 
was compassed about by Just such infirmities as we are, be- 
cause he lived as we live, because he knows every burden, 
every pinch, every grind, every pierce, every surrow that 
can afflict any part of the buman soul, and knows it better 
than we can know it); who for the joy that was se: before 
him endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down 
at the right hand of the throne of God.” 

Through groans, through tears, through suffer- 
ing, through death, he rose to power; now he 
stands supreme at the center of universal influ- 
ence. Look unto him as the Author of your faith 
who is willing to be the Finisher thereof. 

Now, the development of a Christian life interi- 
orly is precisely what we want. In the first place, 
we need it as giving us the true ideal of life, as 
yiving us the inspiration and the stimulus which 
we require. It is not enough to say to me, ** You 
must be righteous, and in being so you must ful- 
fill your whole duty to yourself, to your house- 
hold, to your neighbors, and to civil society.” 
That is important, and the preaching upon it is of 
transcendent importance ; but there is something 
besides that; yea, that itself pas to be done by 
kindling in men the kingdom of heaven, as it is 
called—a new man in Christ Jesus. It is the con- 
ception of spiritual and interior life—that life by 
which we are hid in another; that life which love 
interprets, and which without love cannot be 
made understandable to men. It is that intimate 
sympathy, or mingling of natare with nature, 
which is known in the tamily between mother and 
child, and which is known in the best friendships 
in human life where there is a proximate identity 
and attraction and stimulation, but which has its 
largest disclosure and its sublimest development 
in the work of the Lord Jesus Christ in the hu- 
man soul. He gives us an idea of that which is 
right, by polishing that which is dim in us; by 
awakening the power of our understanding; by 
cleansing our imagination; by touching the 
fountains of spiritual emotion in our souls. It is 
from his influence upon us and his dwelling with 
us that we gain a conception of what it is to be 
perfect in Christ Jesus in distinetion from being 
moral and excellent. The blossoms and fruit of 
morality come from that higher climate into 
which the soul rises only in its connection with 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

So, then, we are to look to him whoisthe Au- 
thor, or the Beginner, of our faith, and who is 
willing to be its Finisher. The beginning is com- 
paratively easy. It is diffleult to some; but rela- 
tively speaking it is the easiest part. The diffi- 
culty is in holding on. In the first place, every 
person who undertakes to live what I may call a 
romantic life—using that term not in its lower 
sense ; every person who, entering upon a Chris- 
tian life, lifts it up, makes it divine and ineffable, 
is disappointed, and breaks down at every single 
step. 


If you put a child before the seore of the Fifth 
Symphony, at the piano, and that child has only 
just learned the rudiments of music, what sort of 
work does she or he make’ What breaks! what 
a striking of wrong notes! what a wearisome 
worrying through intricate passages which ure 
played so out of tune that they do not sound like 
what they should in any respect! You all know 
that there is that magnificent symphony, to which 
there never was a superior, and | think never will 
be: but how is it played by a beginner ” 

Now, human life is grander even than that. It 
is symphony, and architecture, and campaign, 
and artistic depicting. It rises to the qualities 
which are represented by every side of beauty and 
excellence ; and when one essays to develop that 
supernal experience, and to carry himself in an 
atmosphere of joy, and yet be in sympathy with 
those who are in sorrow orin trouble ; when one 
attempts to carry himself with pure and noble 
thoughts, and yet to move with energy and power 
all the time ; when one endeavors to carry himself 
so that he can sing as a lark near the gate of 
heaven, and yet so as to weep with those that 
weep—when one tries to carry himself so, his ex- 
perience every day is one of disappointment and 
disaster. Men callit sin. It is sinful, a good deal 
of it. It is ignorance, it is weakness, it is incom- 
petence, it is inexperience, it is fault ; sometimes 
it is heinous transgression. 

These things differ widely in their character; 
but men speak of them without discrimination. 
Whatever seems hateful to them they designate 
as sins. We have lost all perspective ; and we call 
everything that is vile, everything that is un- 
worthy, everything that violates our sense of 
right, asin. There are many gradations of expe- 
rience which are indiscriminately classed under 
the head of sins; and with the common interpre- 
tation of what constitutes sin if men were left to 
go on and work out out their salvation unaided 
they would despond; they would despair; they 
would give up; they would feel that it was useless 
for them to attempt to do it. 

But here is the revelation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It isa revelation that God has sympathy for 
men, and has provided means by which they are 
to be saved. It is a revelation of the atoning na- 
ture of God. It is the revelation not of an arrange- 
ment outside of himself under which he feels at 
liberty to save all men who come up to certain con- 
ditions, but ofh is own nature, which is essentially 
patient with imperfection, essentially curative of 
animalism and depravity, essentially stimulating 
and spiritualizing. It is a revelation that the 
Eternal Father carries weakness and want and 
suffering, as it were, in the arms of omnipotence, 
and that he is represented in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Itisa revelation that the universe is in 
the hands of a God who pities sin and sorrow and 
remorse, so that he accepts men, | had almost 
said, just as a mother accepts her babe, or just as 
parents accept their children. They know while 
they hold these little things in their arms, that 
ihey are rather prophecies of what is to be than 
realities at present. Asleep the child is, inside 
and out. It is merely a beginning. It is acipher, 
that has need of some mark placed before it to 
give it value. Why, if you were to measure a 
child by anything in this world besides love, that 
child might as well be dashed to pieces. 

Look at the way in which we see our neighbors’ 
children. There never were such rogues! There 
never were such little lying wretches! There 
never were such mischief-making children! My 
observation is that every village in the United 
States has in it the worst children in the world. 
When you bring to bear upon your neighbor's 
children any other standard of measurement than 
that of tender, fostering love, you look at them 
with hard criticism, and the judgment of the law; 
and they cannot stand it. 

Yet how is it with the father and the mother 
when they look upon their own children? With 
what patience do they endure the animal period, 
the brute period, the deceitful period, the fox pe- 
riod, the wolf period, the serpent period! For 
man epitomizes about everything in creation. 
Every man carries a menagerie in himself; and 
by stirring him up all around you will find every 
sort of animal represented there. The pig is 
plainly there ; the lion and the wolf are manifestly 
there ; the serpent is there; the fox is there, sly 
apd cunning. And children show the traits of 
these various animals, bere and there and every- 
where, continually. And what is it that has faith 
and waits, aud overrules these propensities, but 
love? The lie of yesterday does not rub out the love 
of to-day. The depravity of the morning, though 
it brings cbhastisement, does pot supersede the 
love of the evening. It is love that develops the 
child out of unloveliness into beauty. It is the 
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parent that khows how to love the child into 
Virttie, 

But parental love is only a feeble representa- 
tion of divine love. Christ came to reveal to men 
that God was not a despot. That he was not a 
monareh, who sat, perfect, and required that 
everybody should come and burn incense under 
his nose—not that atall. The new dispensation 
opens with the prayer which has been ened by 
mvriad lips, and is to be lisped by myriad lips, 
“Our Father which art in heaven,” and in that 
prayer we have revealed to us a God whose love, 
whose patience, whose curative nature supplies 
food for men, stimulates and develops them, and 
educates them out of all their rudeness and im- 
perfection. 

We have then the encouragement and the econ- 
solation which are to be derived from such a rela- 
tion; but, though we may have the consciousness 
of living a Christian life, we see how impossible it 
is that we should be perfect, and yet there are 
men who claim to have reached perfection. But 
what sort of people are those who are perfeet, or 
think they are’ What idea have they of perfee- 
tion’ | can conceive of perfect trust in imperfec- 
tion; | can conceive of joy in spite of conscious 
sin; but when a man says, “‘I pever sin any 
more,” I do not want to hurt his feelings, and 
therefore | prefer that he should not talk to me. 

(iod’s law is exceeding strict. ‘** Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and mind 
und soul and strength, and thy peighbor as thy- 
relt’—that is the law which slays performance, 
which abashes courage, and before which men 
despair; and when a wan is measured by that 
law he must lay his hand on his mouth and his 
mouth in the dust and ery, ** Unclean! unclean! 
UO God, be merciful to me, asinner!’ But in the 
profoundest consciousness of imperfection and 
sinfulness, and of desert of pain, there may be 
another consciousness—namely, Il am accepted 
by the love of the Lord Jesus Christ; | am ae- 
cepted by that love, not because | am good, not 
because | am sinless, but because the very nature 
of God is such that he longs for me and loves me 
and accepts me.” ‘The reason of my acceptance is 
all in him. 

In wy childhood | knew that wy father had pa- 
tience with me, and that it would pot give way. 
| knew that | was not as good a boy as he wanted 
me to be, though I felt that 1 was a betters boy 
than he thought | was. I| knew that he loved me, 
Was patient with me, not at all on account of what 

was, but wholly on account of what he was. 
The great mothber-heart, the great father*heart, 
was so large that a boy could ramble about in it, 
with all his imperfections, and have plenty of 
room. There was room enough ig it for a little 
stumbling, blundering wretch, full of mistakes 
and non-performances. And it was not in the 
goodness of the child, but in thelove and faithful- 
ness of the parent-heart, that the patience lay. 

Now, a Christian man, aspiring to the noblest 
development of character within himself, and 
every day made conscious that he is coming short 
of it, finds peace and rest in the thought of God’s 
loving aud nursing nature—of that nature which 
mothers men, and waits to be gracious. Men are 
gracious when you persuade them. At last, after 
much persuasion, they will be gracious: but God 
overtures his grace, and it is rejected or neglected. 
He waits, and waits, and waits to be gracious. It 
is the infinite, overflowing, swelling impulse of 
the divine nature to cure souls of their diseases ; 
to augment that which is good in thew; to dev- 
elop them; to equip them; to perfect them. 
Christ, having himseif gone through the whuwole 
career which we experience, and having risen 
through sorrow and shame and suffering to im- 
wortality, stands central at the source of power 
to bring us home to glory, not by reason of our 
value, but by reason of the great nature which 
inberesin him. And now we look “unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher |the architect and builder] 
of our faith; who for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and 
is set down at the right hand of the throne of 
God,” 

Dearly beloved, in times of sorrow, in times of 
bereavement, you are not alone. You are not 
ulone when alone. Never are you so little alone 
asin solitude. Never are you so little cast off as 
when you seem utterly helpless. Never are you 
so little unattended as when you seem deserted. 
Never are you so utterly weak as when you seem 
wholly prospered ; for it is the face of man, and 
the succor of man, that takes away from us a 
sense of the need of God; and as these things, 
which, while they are helps, are at the same time 
hindrances, are taken away one by one, and the 
soul is left absolutely bare, the necessity for the 
presence and support of the Lord Jesus Christ 
‘becomes clearer, and he becomes to us the source 
of motive, the source of enthusiasm, the source of 
confident hope, the source of devout love, the 
source of patient continuance in well doing to the 
end. 

if it were not for my faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ | never would preach another sermon. As 
the great realm of theology is beset with so many 
uncertainties, with so many things tbat have been 
incorrectly held in the generations past, and that 
must be put aside with so many insoluble ques- 
tions, with so wwany things that are of necessity to 
perish, and as my years are so far spent, | would 
fain remit to other hands the labor and the sor- 
row of reconstructing in novel forms old truths, 
by throwing off the shackles of ancient philoso- 
phies and the schoolinen’s methods of dealing 
with them; but in spite of skepticism and doubt 
and uncertainty there are some salient points 
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groans and travails in pain until now. I do know 
that the great human family is on the march— 
that it is moving onward, upward or downward. 
I do know that humanity needs divinity: and I 
believe firmly that divinity yearns for humanity, 
and that there is a current in the universe like 
the Gulf Stream, which carries life even to the 
poles. I do believe that the heart of God moves 
in majestic circles through time and creation, and 
that there is suecor in the Divine Nature. On 
these two points I stand: that man is sinful and 
weak and needy; and that God is werciful, full 
of power, and full of healing. On these two prac- 
tical grounds I stand to preach with renewed 
hope and energy; and as long as reason and 
strength are continued to nme may God grant we 
the unspeakable privilege of preaching, not man’s 
depravity—wmen about that well enough 
without having it revealed to them—but God's 
love and mercy. 


Acligious ews. 


THE CHURCHES. 

Three Episcopal Bishops have undertaken to raise 
money by special effort to clear off the 375,000 debt on 
the Missionary Society of the denomination. About 
=0,000 have thus far been secured, Philadelphia hav- 
ing contributed 312,000, 


In the Universalist Church at Franklin, Mass., Rev. 
St. John Chambré, pastor, special services are held 
every week during Lent. The disposition to notice 
Kaster and the season preceding is not confined en- 


Not disheartened by the burning of their church a 
year ago, the Congregational society of Pittsfield, 
N. H.. went to work and rebuilt another costing 
£13,000. It was dedicated on the 13th, free of debt. 
Rev. S. 8S. N. Greeley is acting pastor. 


Following the week of prayer, and as an effect of it, 
quite a religious interest has shown itself among the 
students of Phillips Academy, Andover. Several 
have sought the new life, and the entire community 
is feeling the influence of the Boston work. 

Twenty of Mr. Sankey’s “songs and solos’’ have 
been translated into Chinese and set to Chinese music. 
The musical faculty there is about extinct, but Rev. 
Jonathan Lees, of the London Mission in Tientsin, 
writes that these songs have been introduced into his 
church and are used with considerable appreciation. 


Friends of the New York association for improving 
the condition of the poor, headquarters No. 59 Bible 
House, will not forget that the times are peculiarly 
trying, and that the number of worthy and deserving 
poor who need assistance is unusually large. The city 
mission co-operates with this association and joins in 
the appeal. 


Zion Church, Toronto (Congregational), Rev. S. N. 
Jackson, pestor, is forty years old, and in that time 
has had 1,061 members connected with it, of whom 
232 now remain. The Society's annual report contains 
many interesting facts, showing the history of the 
ehurch and the benevolent work the congregation is 
engaged in. Its contents indicate a live membership. 

Brightwood village, a suburb of Springfield, was 
enlivened the other evening with a free concert given 
to interest the residents generally in the village Sun- 
day-school. The little folks from two to twelve years 
old, with their elder brothers, sisters, parents and 
friends, packed the hall, and altogether the audience 
had a happy time of it. The school hopes to include 
everybody if it can. 


A society of free-thinking Jews (the term sounds 
like a contradiction) has been formed in New York 
city under the leadership of Prof. Felix Adler, son of 
the late rabbi of this name. Its object appears to be 
to give practical ethical instruction and to explain 
away current unreasonable prejudices and supersti- 
tions. No limitations of opinion are imposed upon 
those who wish to become members, and both sexes 
are admitted. Those joining it do not necessarily 
make an abnegation of their faith. 

The Japanese Government has recently granted a 
license for the republication in Japan of a work on 
Natural Theology, prepared in Chinese by Rev. Mr. 
Williamson of Chefoo. This book will, it is expected, 
shortly appear, adapted to the wants of Japan read- 
ers by the insertion of idiomatic marks in the Chinese 
text. This is supposed to be the first distinctively 
Christian book formally licensed by the Government 
uuthorities. Hitherto all Christian books have been 
published in the name of foreigners, under the extra- 
territorial laws. 


The pastors and representatives of the Congrega- 
tional, Baptist and Methodist churches of Hartford 
held a meeting last week to consider the practicability 
of uniting in revival work. The sentiment was unani- 
mous that the time is ripe for it, and it was decided to 
invite the Stete Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and Messrs. Burnell, of Chicago, and 
Moore, of Boston, to hold services there this week. A 
committee of arrangements, consisting principally of 


city pastors, was selected. Services will probably be 
held in the Opera House, or in two of the largest 
churches. 


American missionaries in Persia complain that Mar 
Shimoom, the Nestorian patriarch, has recently seized 
several native Nestorian preachers in“their employ. 
They were treated with marked indignities, robbed of 
asum of money by the servants of the patriarch, and 
then expelled from the mountains where they were 
about to locate. The reason assigned for this unpre- 
cedented outrage on his part is that he has during the 
past summer placed himself and his people under the 
eare of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Church 
of England, and he proposes in future to exclude all 
other preachers of the Gospel from his people. This 
is astrange reason, and Rev. James Davis, Secretary 
of the Evangelical Alliance, has very naturally de- 
cided to lay this case before the English Archbishop. 
Sectarianism is the last thing to be tolerated in mis- 
sion work. 

The proposition made several times in the Presby- 
terian General Assembly to reduce the number of 
delegates has not been endorsed by the majority, nor 
has synodical representation been in favor. The 
matter was referred last vear to a committee which 
how reports that in its opinion a large assembly is not 
necessarily an evil. The Free Church of Scotland had 
646 Commissioners in its last assembly; the Established 
Church about 700. The following suggestions are 
therefore made: 1. To increase the number necessary 
to constitute a Presbytery from 5to 10. 2. To require 
each Presbytery to pay the expenses of its own com- 
missioners, or to arrange the mileage fund ona basis 
which will pay one-half the expenses of the contribu- 
ting presbyteries. 3. Toincrease the contingent fund, 
and pay from it part of the expense of entertaining 
the assembly. 


known as the Union Aid Soviety, started by the 
churches, takes a new departure. It proposes here- 
after to do the charity work of the city, and to secure 
unanimity and efficiency the various committees are 
about equally divided among all the churches. The 
several managers are Classified in their terms of ser- 
vice as follows: For one year, one member from the 
first Baptist, Episcopal and Unitarian churches; for 
two years, one from the South Congregational, Trin- 
ity Methodist and Unitarian; and for three years, one 
from the French Catholic, Universalist and South 
Congregational. These members constitute a com- 
mittee to organize a corps of solicitors, visitors, and 
workers generally; and if the plan is carried out a- 
intended much more relief will be given and at much 
less cost than in the single-handed, hap-hazard way 
as heretofore. 


This quarter's “ Congregational Quarterly” is em- 
phatically a Congregational number, more so than 
the first issue of the year usually is. Besides the an- 
nual statistics of the ministers and churches we have 
“The Congregational Statistics of All Nations,’ the 
quarterly statement of the Congregational Union, 
and various other denominational reports. If this 
number is less interesting in reading matter than it 
might be, it is only the more valuable as a document 
for ready reference, and will be preserved carefully 
by pastors especially. Some of the more umportant 
statistics are as follows: The entire number of the 
churches is 3,509, as against 3,438 reported last year, a 
net gain of 71. There were organized of new churches 
123; dropped from the list 52. Nearly all of the latter 
in the newer States, where church enterprises with 
some signs of promise proved a failure, more gener- 
ally from the shifting currents of population, which 
have left infant settlements away from the lines of 
travel to languish and die. The largest number of 
churches in any State is in Massachusetts, containing 
521, or nearly one sixth of the whole. Connecticut is 
next, with 295; New York has 253, Illinois 245, Maine 
238, lowa 233, Ohio 217, all the others less than 200 
each. The whole number of members reported is 
$50,658; last year 338,313; a net gain of 12,345. The ad- 
ditions by profession were 20,844; last year 17,306. 
Massachusetts has 84,954; Connecticut, 50,975: New 
York, 30,864; Illinois, 21,606; Ohio, 21,010; New Hamp- 
shire, 19,680; Vermont, 19,674; Maine, 19.585. Whole 
number of ministers, 3,333, being a gain of 33. Of 
these, 2,374 are engaged in pastoral work, and 959 are 
otherwise employed. Many of these are editors, pro- 
fessors in colleges and academies, secretaries of benev- 
olent societies, etc. Sunday-school scholars, 415,092, a 
gain of over 14,000. There has been a general advance 
all along the Congregational line. 


The Y. M. C. A. of Passaic, N.J., is doing good work 
in the Dundee district of the city. Cottage meetings 
are held by the association. 

The Massachusetts Executive Committee are now 
prosecuting the sixth annual canvass of that State, 
and so far meet with much encouragement. At the 
meeting in Winchester lately some fifty persons were 
known to have become very seriously inclined, and 
several conversiols are reported. 

Mr. Henry Varley, the well-known evangelist, has 
been conducting of late some very interesting ser- 
vices at the reoms of the Y. M. C. A., London, Kng. 
We learn that the meetings were very large and that 
much religious interest was manifested. Many are 


reported to have accepted Christ as a personal Saviour 
through the preaching of Mr. Varley. 

For eight years past the International Executive 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. have sent out gentlemen 
active and experienced in Christian work to make u 
tour of visitation at the South. The object of these 
visits may be briefly stated to be the organizing of 
new Associations, the strengthening of old ones, and 
the endeavor to harmoniously unite all who are inter- 
ested in the progress of Christian work. At the con- 
vention held in Portland, Me., in 1560, but seven dele- 
gates were present from three Southern cities. At 
the last convention (1876) 45 delegates, representing 2% 
cities in the South, were present at the sessions, and 
this too at a place so far removed as Toronto, Ont. 
These facts will give some idea of the work actually 
accomplished. While others are gladly welcomed at 
the meetings which are held, the efforts put forth are 
especially for young men. The success of the work is 
a sufficient demonstration of the wisdom of the meth- 
ods pursued. Last year the tour extended over 7,500 
miles; 22 cities and towns were visited; deep religious 
interest was awakened; many conversions resulted, 
and a large number of new socicties organized. 
What has been accomplished this year is of course 
but partially known. Messrs. Hall and Cree, whe 
for several years past have been engaged in this work, 
began the annual tour in the early part of January 
at Petersburg, Va., where a convention was held and 
resolutions adopted looking toward a more vigorous 
work in the future. At Knoxville and Nashville, 
Tenn., the meetings were large, full gf interest, and 
far-reaching in their intluence. At St. Louis a Chris- 
tian conference was held, in whose discussions many 
prominent clergymen took part, and which resulted 
in giving clear views of association work and in 
awakening no small religious interest. From Texas, 
in which State these gentlemen are now at work, very 
encouraging news is continually arriving, and letters 
are frequently received asking for their presence and 
labors in towns not on their route. 


PERSONAL. 

—Rev. Roland Wood was ordained by Council at 
Roseville, Feb 13. 

—Rev. H. C. Crane, formerly of Franklin, supplies 
the Congregational Church at Holbrook, Mass. 

—Rev. John P. Taylor of Newport, R. L, has 
accepted a call to the Congregational Church at Pea- 
body, Mass. 

—Friends of Rev. Henry EF. Cooley of Leominster, 
Mass., will be pained to hear of his death, which 
oceurred on the 17th inst. 

—Rev. Frank Bradley resigns the pastorate of the 
Birmingham Congregational Church, much to his 
people's regret. Cause, ill health. 

—Rev. Dr. H. FE. Thomas received ten new members 
recently into the Welsh Congregational Church in 
Pitt-burg, Penn.; eight on protession. 

—Revy. Wm. H. Milburn, the ‘blind preacher, has 
lately been speaking to crowded audiences in the 
Weslevan Church at Plymouth, Fugland. 

—A Congregational society was orgunized at New 
Boston, IL, recently, which for the present will be 
under the charge of Miss kmma CC. Newman. 

—First Congregational Church, Wallingford, C't., 
secures Rev. Mr. Tenney for pastor. The church at 
Glover, Mass., calls Rev. Chauncey Thomas, of 
Amherst. 

—Rev. FE. P. Hammond, the Evangelist, has been 
holding meetings at Terre Haute with much success, 
His work appeals to those classes which the churches 
fail to draw in. 

—Rev. Dr. C.C. Penick of the Church of the Messiah 
at Baltimore is the new Episcopal Missionary Bishop 
to Africa. He will not leave for his post until after 
the Triennal Convention next October. 

—A Philadelphia lady gives one thousand dollars to 
Rev. J. A. Henry’s Presbyterian Church in the West 
section of that city to endow a pew for the benefit of 
the inmates of the Presbyterian Hospital close by. 

—Rev. James A. Hubbell, late of the College-street 
church, New Haven, Conn., has been unanimously 
invited to the pastorate of the North Congregational 
Church in Portsmouth, N. H. Salary, #2,500 per year. 

—Vicar Tooth has been releaged from jail by the 
intervention of Queen Victoria, who is said to have 
vreatly regretted that any clergymen should have 
been imprisoned for a church offense during her 
reign. 

—Rev. W. M. Barrows, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Salt Lake City, has just returned from a seven 
months’ tour through Europe and the Holy Land, to 
resume his work with a fresher body. Chaplain Van 
Horn, of the U.S. Army, has supplied the pulpit 
during his absence. 

—Mr. Emile de Laveleye, 38 Rue Courtois, Liége, 
appeals on behalf of the inhabitants of Sart-Dames 
Avelines in Brabant, Belgium. Last winter a dispute 
arose between them and the Archbishop of Malines 


| on the removal of their curate, whom they greatly 


appreciated; and they decided to invite a Protestant 
preacher, who has been laboripg there with much 
success. They now wish to build a place of worship 
of their own, and they ask for help on behalf of this 
movement as an affirmation of liberty of conscience, 


and a sincere and conscientious protest agninst 


sacerdotal oppression. 
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OF THE 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, 


President. 


For the Year ending 


ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 


ANN. ANN. 
NO. PaYMENTS. NO. PayMENTS. 
In force Jun. bat. HS) $27.5 7? In foree Jan let, 52 om. ~ 
Add Premium An‘iwuities... ...... 6,480 Add Premium Annuities.......... 46 
ra) $35,827 87 87 
INSU RANCE ACCOU NT. 
No. AMOUNT. | No. AMOUNT. 
In force Jan. Ist, 1876 ........... 02.306 $05,057, 271 In force Jan. Ist, 1977............ 7.135 $01.27. 


101,737 | 101.737 | $337. 


Nore.—The amount of terminated Policies is larger than usual. The increase was, in a great mens- 
ure. caused by the purchase of unmatured Enduwments, either paid up or due in lees than five years, 
which were discounted at seven per cent. 


Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
Tu Balance from last account......... 875.414.9253 42 By paid Death and Endowment Claims 4,459.4 52 
Interest and Rents ......... 4.578, 200 . 


Surrendered Policies arfd Ad- 

Commissions (payment of cur- 
rentand extinguishment of 


6,519,785 21 


676,987 49 
“ Contingent Guarantee uccount 56,160 
Balance to New Accuunt...........- 
995,429,887 12 | $95,429,887 12 
J 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 

T Reserve at four per cent.......... #7742082 00 By Mortgages on Real Estate. 94), 445,200 18 
Claims by Death. nt yet due..... 610,750 United States and State Bonds, ete. 
Premiume paldinadvance ....... UATE 48 * Ren! Estate... 446.245 40 
Contingent Guarantee Fund...... OY * Cash in Banks and T rust ompapies 
Surplus for Division............... 5,508, 161 57 2.184.001 73 

“ Interest accrued . 16 
Premiums deferred quarterly and 
“ Premiums transit, principally for 
Balances due Agents 15.49 TU 
#82, 360,188 59 59 


Premiums deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balance Sheet have been subjected to a deduc- 
tion of twenty-five per cent. A the Insurance Department, fer the estimated cost of collecting the 
same. See Official Keport belvu 

Note.-—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus is 

10, 22, 4a. 
. From the owe us for Division, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to 
each Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary to 1577. 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct 
January i7, 1877. WM. J. EASTON, Auditor. 


NoTe.-- By act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company ts limited to one hundred thousand 
insured lives. 


TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL D. BARCOCK, | OLIVER H. PALMER, R. RATCHFORD STARR, 
HENRY EF. DAVIES, FRED RICK H. 
A. Lewis MAY. 

FRANCIS SKIDIY, OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
James C. HOLDEN, THOMAS DICKSON, 
HERMAN C. VON Post, Henny W. SMITH. 
Gko. C. RICHARDSON, | JOHN H. SHERWOOD, 
ALEX. H. Kicr, EcisTo P. FABBRI, 
SEYMOUR "HUSTED. W. F. BABCOCK, GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


RICHARD A. MCCURDY, Vice-President. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 24 Vice-President. AAC F. LLOYD, Secretary. 
w. H. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. . H. PALMER, Solicitor. 


u. &. WINSTON, M.D. 
WwW. it. GILLEPTE. MD. Medical Examiners. 


FREDERICK 8. 


GEORGE &. COE, 
Wwe. M. VERMILYE, 
Joun EF. DEVELIN, 


SAMUEL F. SPKOU LLA, 
SAMUSGL M. CORNELL, 
Lrecirs Ropinson, 
W. SMITH Brow 
WILLIAM H. 


To THE ae OF THE MUTUAL LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY Ov NEW YORK: 

The undersigned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of the Company. on 
the wth day of bocember. is.6. to examine at the close of each fisca! year the accuunts and assets of 
the Cumpan 

Respec fully Report, That they have carefully examined all the assets, investments, and securities 
of the Company, and find— 

That it had on the let day of January, 1877, stocks in the form of Bonds of the United States, and of 
New Yorkand other cities, amvuunting in par value to $12,06).550. and in market value to $12,673,560.) 


and that this latter sum is immediately convertible aud available in cash. That of these securities 
$7.4°3.580 are in United States registered bonas. and 
fied in the accompanying schedule; are all genuine, and,in the cpinion of the Cummittee, are all 
and tly secure investments. 


chiefly in city bonds. They are all speci- 


he mmittee further report, 
T hat on January |, 1877. the Company had invested in Bond and ye upon real estate in fee, 
which Was appraised at the time of euch investment w be worth, at least, twice the amvuunt loaned, the 


sum of 


The Coma@littee bave examined each Bond and Mortagage. and find the same correct. as state 1 on 
The Committee find that the interest «o these bunds bas been paid with 


unt due. 
In addition to the security of the land covered by the Mortgages, the Company holds insurance on 


the buildings thereon. as collatera!, in suivent and respupsibie Fire laosurance C.mpanies, amounting 
tu the sum: f $4.08 


The Committee further report. 
That the Company now owns voroperty formerly pledged to it in Bonds and Mortgages t the extent 


of 965.501.97, that this is the total amount of ail procerty purchasec by it since tte organization on 


Foreciosures. and held by it at the close of the last fiscal year; and the Cowwlttee believe that this 
rroperty will te seuld without incurring any considerable ceficit. This sum bears « smal! ratio to 
he tutalam unt of the Company's assets, being about one (.01015) per cent. there:f. 

In addition to this Real Estate, the Company owns. for the transection of its business in the cities 


of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, valuable real estate costing the sum of $1,410,451... The 


December 31, 


building in New York pays 8 per cent. on its cost, charging a fair rent for the part occupied by the 
my That in Boston incomplete, and that in Philadelphia has recent!y been finished. 

‘ommittee have ascertained that the cash on hand on the Ist day of January, 1877, was $2. 1%).. 
1.75. This sum, added to the securities immediately convertible into cash, nakes a total of cash 
assets equal to $ 14,956.571.05 immediate y available. 

We have ascertuined that the expenses of the Company for acquiri its business are nearly « 
quarter of one (.224)) per cent. upon the sum insured; and the expense ~ be iucting the business, 
which includes expe nses of every hind, except claims by death, 1s less than on: quarter of one per 
cent.on the sume (.2191), which, in all, ts tess than one hait of one per cent. upon the sum tmsured 
(.4424), and is six and seven tenths (6.701) per cent. upor the income of the vear. 

While the Committee were making tnovestigati:.n, the superintendent of the Insarance Depart- 
ment, with his Deputy, Assistants, and Experts, was also engaged in examining the affairs of — 
Cc compen: as required by law. Hes still at work, examining not only ints the hiabilitres of the Co 
pee but likewise intu the mathematica: principles upou which its business is conducted and ite 
iabilities are determined. This examination will be thor. ugb and exhaustive, and its results pre- 
sented in @ report which wil! be published in due time, and tu which the Commitee refer. 

All of which ts respectfully submitted. 

Dated January lith, is77. 

(Signed) HENRY EF. DAVIES. 
CUE. 

M. CORNELL. 
WM. H. POPHAM. 

H.C. VUN POST. 
GEO. H. ANDREWS. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Department. 


ALBANY, February 2d, 1877. 
TO THE BDPITORS OF THE EVE SING JOURNAL: 

GENTLEMEN—Having caused a thorough personal examination to be made of the condition and 
affairs of the Mutual Life lnsurance Company of New York during the mont! of January, by Hun. 
John A. MeCall,Jr.,. Deputy Superintendent, in which examination the Acting Superintendent bas 
also personally participated, | deem it for the public interests that the result of suid investigation 
sheuld be published. 

I therefore enciuse the same for pu lication. 

Yours, very ri 
VILLIAM SMYTH, 
Actin. Superiatendent. 


ALBA®S Y, February 1, 1877. 
Hon. WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent New York Insurance Department : 


In accordance with instructions received from you under ap poiotment Nou. repo +e com ple- 

tion of the examination into the affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Company uo! New 

ade at a time when the annual investigation by the Trustees—as called ‘or by the e ri ompany's 
charter- was progress, the work was considerably fuciittated by exch depar ment representative 
ueting with one of the said trustees, thus giving a duuble furce with a check thal was invaluable as to 
the c -rrectness of the labor performed. 

The varuations of the Policies in furce have been made in the department under the supervision of 
Mr. Lb. H. Keefer, our ptuars. und have vccupied his attentiva with thatof the rest of our actuarial 
force net engaged in New Y: 

The nvestments of the C DART. with other admissible assets, make a total $*2.0°6, 706.87. 

That the Company bas been successfully Managed is everywhere conceced; ard it is very necessary 
that the custodians of this sacred trust sheuid be men eminently compete nt tu guard seal usly 
the moneys that in the future affurd the prvutection guaranteed by cvntracts with the huiders uf 
ninety-two thousand «ne bundred and twenty-five pu licies. 

The C -mpany does nut need any other end rseement by the Department than is shown r Lane assets 
and liabilities enumerated below, exhibiting @ surpius, as re poliey-holdvers, of 262.8 

A schedule giving in detail the infurmation necessary fur valuations property, ve of 
title, &c., uf a4 of the seven thousand one hundred and ‘fifty-six (7.loo) mortgages, has been com- 
piled, and with a list of uncollected and deferrea premiums is pow on the in the Department. 


The following was the condition of the Company on December Jist, I>76: 


ASSETS. 


stocks and Bonds. Par vulue. “Market ‘value. 
New York City bonds, registered 2.4'2.587 
Provicence, K. L.. bunds, registered ce 00 
Union Co., N. J., bonda 4.735 00 
Piainfield, N. J., bomds............. cos Law 
$12,083,550 $12,673,568 33 
$12,673,509 33 
Cash in banks and ores 2,193,001 73 
Interest due and ac cect 1322.26 16 
Net uncollected and deferred 796,396 07 
LIABILITIES. 
Net value of outstanding policies and additions...... $71,001.36 @ 
Unpaid losses nut yet due (ine resisted claims). ....... 


All of which is respectfully submitted, JOUN A. MCCALL, JR., 
Deputy 

The Superintendent in person Was present during the examinativn of the Un ted States securities, 
bonds and mortgages and other stucks and bonds, owned by the Cumpany,and took part in said ex- 
amination. He desires tu Join with his Deputy in assuring the public that the sy:tem of management 
and accuracy of detail, as well as the checks and individual responsibilities imp sed on each reson, 
whe has anything t do with the loaning or investing the fundas of the Company, command his most 
beurty approval. The President and ali other officers of the Company were most promptand courte- 
ous in affording every information ; while so perfect is the organization of each department that any 
specia! item required was at once furnished with all its nec essary and satisfactory vouchers. This 
will account fur the fact that a corporation of such vast magnitude and importance could be fully 
and satisfacturtiy examined ix a few weeks, which, under ordinary circumstances, would bave re- 


quired as Many months. 
WILLIAM SMYTH, 
Acting Superiptendent. 


CENERAL ACENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL. General Agent for Michigan. Indiana. Ilinois, Wisconsin. lowa and Minnesota. 
Address & Ferguson, Detroit, ich. F. BRESEEK, Genera! Agent tor Virginia, Weet 
Virginia, District of ‘olumbia, Marviand, Kentucky. Kast Tennessee, Loterior of the Carolinas. 
aod Northern Georgia, South street, Baltimore, Md. JOHN G. JENNING 4, General Agent for 
Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio. JOHN W. NICHOLS. Genera! Agent for Connecticut, New Haven, Conn. 
FAYETTE P. BRKUWN, Geaeral Agent fur Verment, and the Courties of Dutchess, Ulster. 
_renge, Putoam, W estchestur. Rockland, Sullivan, Delaware, Broome, Tiga. ang Chemung. in 
“tate of New York, Yonkers. N.Y. L. BOARDMAN, General Ag for Northern and 
Western New York. Address Christie & Beardman, Troy, N.Y. A. B. FOR BES, General Agent 
for Pacifie Coast, San Franciseo,Cal. AMUS D. SMITH. 3. General Agent for "Massachusetts, 
Bostoa, Mase. W. D. LITTL weneral Agent fur Maine and New Hampeh.re, Portiand,.Me. F. 
W. VANUXEM, General Agent for and Delaware. Address Vanuxem, Bates & 
Lambert, ’hiiacelphia, Pa. BYRON SHERMAN, Genera! Agent for Missourt, Kansas, Nebras&a, 
Cotorads ana Western Arkansas, and Dakota, and Wyoming Territornes, “0 Fuurth Street, st. 
Loui, Mo. C. A. HOPELNS. General Agent for Khode island, Provt lence. KR. 1. CHAKLES H. 
RAYMOND. No. 11 Broadway. General Agent ter New York City, Lore Isiand and Stutes 
Island. GEO. B. RAYMOND, Generai Agent fur New Jersey, 7 Broad Street, Newarg, N.J. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 9. 


Che Household 
GLEANINGS. 


By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


FTER long use sponges are liable to smell 
if very badly unless carefully cleaned every 
day. By rubbing a fresh lemon thoroughly into 
the sponge and then rinsing it several times in 
lukewarm water it will become as sweet as when 
new. 


Pare a fresh lemon very carefully, without 
breaking the thin white inside skin, put it inside 
a wild duck and keep it there for forty-eight 
hours, and all of the fishy taste so disagreeable 
in wild fowlsavill be removed. The lemon should 
be remo yaad a fresh one put in its place as 
often as evefy twelve hours. A lemon thus pre- 
pared will absorb unpleasant flavors from almost 
all meat or game. 


(game of all kinds, birds, rabbits or deer, can be 
kept sweet a long time by putting finely pulver- 
ized charcoal in a thin muslin bag and placing it 
inside the game. Change the charcoal every day. 
It is excellent to keep any meat, fish or fowl pure 
aud sweet. Wash clean before cooking. 


Keeping Eggs.—lf living in the country or situ- 
ated so that you can keep hens, select the time 
when eggs are most plentiful or at the lowest 
price. Be very sure that they are perfectly fresh. 
Slake a pound of stone lime in two gallons of pure 
water. When cold add a pint of salt, and stir the 
whole together thoroughly. If too strong of lime 
it will destroy the egg shell and ruin the whole. 
When the mixture is settled quite clear take a 
large stone pot, keg or half-barrel, according to 
the quantity you can collect to put down. Put 
the eggs into the vessel, small end down. Pack 
earefully close together, taking care not to crack 
the shell. One broken or cracked egg will ruin 
the whole. This done, pour over them the clear 
lime-water without disturbing the sediment. Pour 
in carefully so as not to wash the eggs out of 
place. Be sure that they are more than covered, 
and lest, by air getting in while the liquid is 
poured on, they may not be thoroughly sub- 
merged, it is well to wait a few minutes till no 
bubbles rise to the surface, and then pour on 
more lime-water if necessary. Then close the jar 
closely, and do not disturb them till needed. 
“Out West,” some thirty or forty years ago, 
eggs were so abundant in the summer months 
as to be a drug in the market, and we have seen 
basketfulls thrown away because there were none 
who would buy them. But by Thanksgiving-day, 
as cold weather set in, eggs grew scarce, and of 
course very dear, as high as fifty cents a dozen. 
But we used to buy large quantities (have bought 
a hundred dozen for a dollar) in the summer and 
put them down in properly-prepared lime-water 
and salt, and had fine-flavored eggs all winter for 
che cent a dozen. 


Musty coffee-pots and tea pois may be cleaned 
and sweetened by putting a good quantity of 
wood ashes into them and filling up with cold 
water. Set on the stove to heat gradually till the 
water boils. Let it boil a short time, then set 
aside to cool, when the inside should be faithfully 
washed and scrubbed in hot soap suds, using a 
small brush that every spot may be reached, then 
scald two or three times, and wipe till well 
dried. It must be a desperate case if the vessels 
are not found perfectly sweet and clean if this ad- 
vice is strictly followed. Pots and pans or plates 
that have been used for baking and grown rancid 
may be cleansed in the same way. Put the plates 
into a pan with wood ashes and cold water, and 
proceed as above stated. If no wood ashes can 
be had, take soda. -If cooks would clean their 
pie-plates and baking dishes after this fashion 
after using, they would keep sweet all the time. 


Preserve jars or bottles should be ,carefully 
washed as soon as emptied, taking care that the 
stoppers and covers have their share of attention. 
To make assurance doubly sure, it is well to put 
soda Or aummonvia into the jars or bottles, fill up 
with water and let them stand an hour, putting 
the stoppers or covers into a bowl to soak in the 
same way. Then pour outand scald nicely, wipe 
dry, set in sun or wind to air, and then set away 
carefully. 


Coffee or sugar thrown on hot coals or a hot 
shovel, and burned in a room that has an offensive 


smell, will purify the room and preserve the 
health. 


To select good flour, wet and knead a little. If 
it issoft and clammy it is bad; if it feels dry in the 
fingers and works elastic and springy, it is hope- 
ful. Spring wheat flour is likely to be sticky and 
poor. If while being white it has alsoa slight 
straw-colored or yellowish tint it is good. If it is 
a dead white, with bluish shade, or has dark 
motes in it, don’t buy it. Hold some of it tight 
in the hand, and then throw it against the wall, 
and if it sticks in a lump it is likely to be good ; 
if it falls at once like powder, have none of it. If 
it retains the shape of the fingers when clasped 
tightly in the band it may be trusted. 


A lady asks how to shape rolls: 

Roll out the dough when quite light, and cut 
with a good sized cutter ortumbler. Dip a clean 
feather into melted butter and brush lightly over 
the dough that is cut out; then fold each circle 
into a crescent, or half moon shape; prick on the 
top, and place in the flat biscuit pan to rise. When 
very light bake in a hot oven full twenty minutes. 
The oven should be so hot that one could not hold 
the hand in it long enough to count more than 
twenty without great discomfort. 


Being requested to try ** Ferris’s Cooker,” and 
not having time or opportunity, we sent it to a 
friend—an experienced and excellent housekeeper 
—and this is her report : 

“On Monday, while the wash boiler was on one 
side of the stove, I used three of the compart- 
ments, or pans, of the cooker—one for meat, one 
for potatoes, and one forturnips. All were very 
successful. I browned the meat in the oven after 
it was cooked. I have since made suet pudding 
and apple pot-pie to ourentire satisfaction. It 
is eusy to manage and to keep elean; but | 
do not think the one you sent me is entirely tight, 
as the water evaporates too rapidly, I am sure. 
Il like it very much, but don’t think | have given 
it a fair trial, as our cooking is too simple to show 
all that it can do, lam sure. The cooker is capa- 
ble of splendid reults.” 


Che Little Folks. 


MAURTEEN GAUGER* 


By MeL R. CoLevirrt. 


| OOK! who is this tiny imp flying past, 

4 All cladin glittering mail, 

With icicle shoes’ Pray tell us the news: 
From whence does this tricksy sprite hail 


With his queer cocked-hat and sharp little face 
And his twinkling, cruel eyes? 

And why does he come so far from his home 
In the gleaming, frosty skies” 


‘Tis Maurteen Gauger, cruel frost-imp; 
You have heard of bim, I ween, 

And how from his hatcbet you're sure to catch it, 
‘Tis so terribly cutting and keen. 


Little cares be for the high or the low, 
But slashes at all whom he meets; 

The merry school-girls With their sunny curls 
And the beggars on the streets. 


To the girls’ sweet lips and finger-tips 
He gives a fresh tinge of rose, 

And with dainty care sprinkles frost in their hair 
To the beggar a cardinal nose! 


To the gentle old lady, pale-faced and sad, 
So uncomplaining and meek, 

He gives a rude squeeze which makes her sneeze 
And leaves ber a blush on her cheek. 


And the trembling old gentleman picking bis way 
Over the slippery stones 

Gets icicle dashes all in his moustaches, 
And many a twinge in his bones. 


What a cross-grained, mean little fellow! 
Is this all the good he can do? . 

Why no, my dear; now isn't it queer ? 
Maurteen is an artist too! 


You can see where his fairy brush hus been 
If you look on the window-pane. 

There are flowers and trees, and streamlets and seas, 
In a mist of silvery rain. 


Temples and arches, and birds and vines, 
And mosses and terns and roses, 

And imps and fays, threading flowery ways, 
Your caretul search discloses. 


He's a magical wonder worker, 
So let us cry, All bail! 

To the dear little wight, the imp and the sprite 
In his sparkling suit of mail! 


* “ In Irish superstition a wild and tricksy sprite called Maurteen 
Gauger rides on thé cold, bitter March winds, armed with a keen 
littie hatchet, witb which be hacks and chops the faces, lips and 
hands of all who arc exposed to the merciless winds.” 
Mauckcen 


MORE ABOUT THE DAMAGE FUND. 


By Rev. JAcoB ABBOTT. 


TINHE form of agreement which Prince wrote 
out under his mother’s direction, in regard to 
the Damage Fund, was as follows: 

Agreed, between Prince and his motber, that, in consider- 
ation of receiving ten cents extra every week for this 
purpose, Prince is to pay for all losses or damage that may 
be caused through his voluntary action. Agreement only 
for one month. 

They showed this agreement to Judge Rupert, 
—for Prince’s father was at this time a judge,— 
and he said it was all right. 

But he said he thought he himself ought to 
furnish a little capital, to start the plan properly. 
“Insurance companies,” he said, ‘always need 
some capital to start with.” 

‘Is this an insurance company asked Prince. 

“A kind of an insurance company,” said the 
judge; ‘‘orat least it is somewhat of the same 
nature.” So Prince's father paid Prince a dollar, 
and Prince put it in his box. 

‘*Now if the damage you do is more than this 
money will repair,” said his father, ‘‘you will 
have to make it up out of your owp money.” 

‘*And suppose it takes more than that?” asked 
Prince. 

“Then the company will fail,” said the judge, 
‘and the whole plan will come to,nothing.” 

So the arrangement was all wade, and the next 
day, when Prince and Josie were out at play in 
the garden, Josie said to Prince, looking up to bim 
in a very bright and animated wanner : 

**Prinee, I bave got a very nice idea for you 
about your Damage Fund.” 

**What idea is it ’’ asked Prince. 

“Why, for you to be rery careful indeed, and 
not to do any damage,” said Josie; ‘and then 
you will have all the money for your own.” 

‘That's just what I mean to do,” said Prince. 

‘** Because it is so very easy to be careful,” said 
Josie. “It is only not doing the things that make 
the damage. Only just not doing. Itis very easy 
not to do.” 

“Yes,” said Prince, ‘that’s the way | mean to 
manage.” 

But Prince did not find it very easy, after all, 
to keep himself from doing any damaye at all. He 
met with a great many accidents in one way or 
another. After they had happened he could see, 
it was true, how he might have avoided them if 
he had thoaght in time. One day, for instance, 
he was playing in the garden with a small go-cart 
which his father had bought for the two children 
to play with. Josie used to get into the cart, and 
Prince would draw her around the garden walks, 
and once when he was racing very fast he turned 
a corner so swiftly {that the whirling force with 
which they turned upset the cart, threw Josie 
out, and the cart was broken down. 

me!’ exclaimed Prince. There's our cart 
now,—all broken to pieces.” Josie seemed to pay 
no attention to the cart but began to ery as if she 
was considerably hurt. 

Prince took her up and began to soothe and 
comfort her. He brushed her clothes, and when 
she became a little composed he took the wheel 
which had come off, and seemed much broken, 
and put it into the cart, and then the two chil- 
dren went to the house dragging the broken cart 
after thei. 

They put the cart into the shed and then went 
into the house, and Josie, on seeing her mother, 
began to cry afresh. But her mother soon com- 
forted her again, on finding that there was no 
harm done to her except that her clothes were 
somewhat tumbled; and when at length Josie 
was entirely comforted and both seemed to have 
pretty well recovered from the accident, their 
mother inquired how it happened, and Prince 
stated the case. 

“And was there any harm done to the cart’ 
asked Mrs Rupert. 

*Oh yes, mamma,” said Prince, ‘‘the little cart 
was broken almost all to pieces.” 

‘Then I suppose there will be some damage to 
pay—out of the Damage Fund,” said his mother. 

Prince looked somewhat sober at this sugges- 
tion. 

* No, mamma,” he said at length, though speak- 
ing somewhat doubtfully, as if he did not feel 
quite sure, *‘I don’t think I shall have to pay 
damages for tnis, for it was my cart. Papa gave 
it to me.” 

“To us,” suggested Josie. 

* Well, to us,” repeated Prince. ‘' People don't 
have to pay damages for their own things.” 

“It will be a case for the judge,” said Mrs. 
Rupert. * We will refer it to bim when he comes 
home.” 
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So that evening when Judge Rupert came home, 
they stated the case to him. Prinee said he 
understood that it was damage to some of his 
mamma's things, only, that he was to pay for out 
of his Damage Fund. 

“It is very natural that you should have sup- 
posed so,” said his father, “‘but there was an 
agreement in writing. And when people make an 
agreement in writing the question is not what 
one supposed but what the writing says. Let us 
see the writing.” 

So Mrs. Rupert produced the writing, and the 
judge read it, and in reading it he emphasized 
the words, *‘ Prince is to pay for all losses or 
damages that may be caused by his voluntary 
action.” 

‘It does not say to whom,” be continued, ** but 
all that may be cunsed. I think you ought to 
pay whatever it costs to repair this damage.” 

Prince reflected a moment on this view of the 
case; he could not deny that it was just, in the 
main. But he added. 

“Well, it is only Josie’s part that I must pay 
out of the Damage Fund, for the cart belongs 
partly to me.” 

The judge assented to this, but said it would 
make nodifference. Prince could pay half the cost 
for Josie out of the Damage Fund and his half 
out of his own money or out of the fund, which- 
ever he preferred. 

Josie said she did not wish Prince to pay any- 
thing for her, for it happened while be was giving 
hera ride; but Prince said he would rather do it, 
since it was in the agreement. 

He found however, in the end, on looking into 
the case, that the damage was much less than he 
feared ; for the next morning he put the ruins of 
the cart into his little wheelbarrow and he jand 
Josie went with it to the carpenters shop to have 
it repaired, and the carpenter on looking at it 
said that this could very easily be done. A linch- 
pin had dropped out and also the tire of the wheel 
had come off,—that was all. The carpenter made 
a new linch-pin from a bit of stout wire, and put 
the tire on again and fastened it with three small 
nails. He also put three new nails into the other 
tire, and charged only ten cents for the whole. 
So Prince escaped with a very small diminution 
of his Damage Fund. 

Then Prince and Josie went back home with 
the cart all repaired and made as good as new. 
Josie drew the cart, and Prince wheeled back the 
wheelbarrow. He was greatly pleased to find that 
bis Damage Fund had escaped with so small a loss, 
and was still more pleased to think that he had 
shown a diposition to fulfil his agreement honor- 
ably. 

After this Prince went on very successfully with 
his Damage Fund plan for along time, and though 
he met with some losses on the whole he saved a 
great deal of the fund to increase his store of 
pocket money. He learned by means of it to form 
a good practical idea of the cost and trouble which 
accidents by carelessness occasion in a family, and 
the judge found that the ten cents a week which 
he paid to help sustain it was an excellent 
investment. 


MARIE AND ADELE IN TOURS. 
THE CARNIVAL. 
By Epytu 


N the Sunday before Ash-Wednesday Marie 

and Adéle were surprised to see maskers 
going about the streets with bags of flour and 
sugar-plums to throw at people. It was carnival 
time, and the revelry was beginning in earnest. 
Not that it amounted to much in Tours, but still 
a show of the custom was kept up. 

The people behaved pretty well on Sunday, but 
on Monday and Tuesday there was plenty of fun 
going on. Mademoiselle took the children out to 
walk on Monday afternoon, and Frederic escorted 
his other two sisters. Then the funniest thing 
happened. A whole crowd of masked boys 
dressed as harlequins followed them all the way 
down the Rue Royale and quite to the stone 
bridge, sometimes throwing sugar-plums at them, 
and sometimes pretending to strike at them with 
the soft bags of flour, and all the while making 
very personal remarks about their appearance 
and attire. But as they laughed and took it all 
pleasantly, they were not much annoyed; only 
one of the scamps gave Mademoiselle a sly blow 
with the flour-bag, and she went sailing on ina 
very dignified and smiling manner with a streak 
of white across her black mantle, and both Marie 
and Adéle found sugar-plums in the little back 
pockets of their walking-jackets when they 


reached home. Mademoiselle said she had seen M. 


Frederic’s friend, M. Henri de Nys, standing in 


the door of a confectioner’s shop, and they remem- 
bered having waited there t@ watch some fun that 
was going on across the way, so they supposed M. 
de Nys must have put the candies in their pock- 
ets, for they were real sugar-plums, good to eat, 
and not at all like the balls of flour and plas- 
ter of. Paris that the maskers were throwing 
about. 

In the evening they all, except Frederic, were 
in the drawing-room telling Madame about their 
adventures, and listening tothe shouts of laugh- 
ter and the noise outside, when the door bell 
rang sharply and Lydie came in with a very broad 
smile, announcing a party of ladies and gentle- 
men to see Madame and the ladies. 

A tall fellow with long boots, a Russian cloak, 
enormous whiskers, and wise looking spectacles 
led the way with a daintily masked lady in a very 
pretty costume. Several masked gentlemen fol. 
lowed them, and they all went through a sort of 
performance without at first seeming to notice 
anyone except themselves. 

The children were in eestasies. They recog- 
nised the tall gentleman with the boots as M. de 
Nys, and they could see distinetly where he had 
tied on the whiskers behind his ears: but the 
lady puzzled them until she was led to the piano 
to sing, and then they knew by the voice that it 
was the Russian Count deS , who boarded at 
Mime. Pérault’s. He was dressed in one of Mme. 
de Nys’s silk dresses, and he had on her best bon- 
net, so he made quite a fine appearance. The 
others were so well disguised that no one could 
make them out. One had on a flowered dressing- 
gown tied around the waist with a cord and 
tassel; one or two more had their coats turned 
wrong side out; and one absurd fellow wore a 
lady’s shawl. This last carried a package of 
chocolate cigars which he persisted in offering to 
the ladies, assuring them that it was quite custom- 
ary in Spain. 

They carried it off very amusingly, and were 
bowing themselves out when Madame invited 
them to unmask and take some refreshment ; but 
they had other calls to make, they said, so they 
could not possibly stop. 

On Tuesday the fun grew faster and more 
furious. The streets were pretty full of maskers, 
although they were mostly boys. Some were 
dressed like imps, and some wore false heads 
made to resemble cows, or donkeys, or apes. In 
fact there was every sort of ridiculous figure that 
could be imagined. 

Mademoiselle did not take the children out to 
walk, because she feared they might find it un- 
pleasant. It is just possible that she also feared 
another streak of flour on her best mantle. But 
the side windows looked down over the Place du 
Palais de Justice, so they could see a great deal 
of what was going on. 

In the evening Mademoiselle was conversing 
with Madame and the young ladies, and the little 
girls were playing écarté at a side table. Adéle 
had just said, triumphantly, ‘‘I mark the king!” 
when a great noise was heard in the ante-room. 
A hideous looking mask peeped in, then the doors 


_were thrown open and in trooped the same party 


that had come the evening before, only if possible 
they were more absurd. M. de Nys was dressed 
this time as a bonne, with a cap like a tower, a 
white kerchief folded over his broad shoulders, a 
short gown, blue stockings, and even wooden 
shoes. He carried a big wooden baby. The 
others were masked and dressed funnily. 

The wooden baby seemed to give them all a 
great deal of concern. It was always being tossed 
up, slapped, or passed from one to another with 
an incessant chattering that amused the children 
more than a little. a 

They had made their other calls first, so when 
Madame invited them to unmask and remain, 
they did so. Frederic was one of those who were 
masked and the children were suprised when they 
found that it was he who wore the queer dressing- 
gown on the evening before. Madame Pérault 
had lent it to him. 

Madame rang, and Lydie brought in a tray with 
refreshments. After that they asked for some 
music, so Heléne played the Carnival of Venice, 
and Mademoiselle played a funny little Tarentella 
on the guitar. 

The next day was Ash-Wednesday. The city 
was still and sad. Looking out on the quiet 
streets one could hardly believe that there had 
ever been auy carnival there at all. 


THE LITTLE DRAWER.—"* Where did you get 
your orderly habits?’ I asked of a lady who 


never had to waste a moment in hunting for 
things out of their place. 

‘When I was four years old,” she answered, 
“mother gave me a littl drawer to put my 
clothes in. ‘Make it your business, my dear 
child,’ she said, ‘to keep that drawer neat and 
tidy. Let me never find it in disorder.’ 

‘**Once she sent for me to come home from a 
party of little girls in order to put away a pair of 
stockings carelessly left on the floor; and | used 
sometimes to think mother was bardon me. But 
now I see that | owe my good habits to the care I 
was made to take of that little drawer when I 
was four years old.”—{S. 8S. Visitor. 


— 


“PAS DE LIEU,” ONCE MORE. 

THE following letter sheds additional light on 
our French sentence : 

February 18, 1877. 
Mr. Editor: 

Sin—I have been somewhat surprised at the answers that I 
have read to-day in the last Union to the French sentence, 
**Pasde lieu Rhone que nous."’ I did not think of writing 
an answer, but it seems to me there is more in the sentence 
than any of your correspondents have discovered. If the 
history of the sentence is given correctly I should regard it 
as follows: 

A sentence Inscribed upon a tombstone—imperfect as 
tombstone sentences often are—may be completed thus: 
“Pas de iieu (est le) Rhone que nous, (sommes)."" Freely 
translated, **The Rhone is not of the place that we are.” 
Meaning that we belong to a locality different from that of 
the Rhone. 

Erected over the remains of some persons that had emi- 
grated from a distant region, but who had lain down on the 
banks of the Rhone to mingle their clay with that of a place 
other than their own—to which they did not belong. 

Or, metaphorically, ** We are strangers and pilgrims here ; 
the Rbone is not our place. Though our bodies may lie upon 
the banks of the beautiful river, our spirits have ascended 
to their native skies—that is their place—there they belong. 
Weare notof the Rhone country though temporarily rest- 
ing here. The Rhone country is not ours. The Rhone @nd 
we belong to different places.” 


“ Pas de lieu Rhone que nous.” FRENCH CANADIAN. 


Pujiles. 


AN ENIGMA. 
When the whole is worked out it will be in Latin which is 
to be translated into English. 
4) Letters. 
4, 41, 19, 33, 45 is fretful. 
27, is a servant. 
2, 16, 41, 21, 40, 45 is a little tower. 
1%, 7, 19, 6, 18, 5, 2 is an American animal. 
8, 9, 15, 24 is crippled. 
31, 11, 28 is an object of worship. 
30, 38, 6, 6, 44, 8 is a slave. 
2, 26, 22, 3, 15 was the son of Abraham. 
36, 29, 22, 31, 19 is an image. 
42, 20, 42, 37, 8, 40 is a pendant conical! maas of ice. 
38, 14, 21, 31, 19 is a constellation of the zodiac. 
21, 16, 25, 26, 3, 1 is a large country of Europe. 
35, 30, 26, 23, 40, 41 is a chief. 
10, 12, 28, 7, 19, 8, 27 is a pollywog. 
$1, 21, 9, 17, 7 is to grip. 
My whole is the saying of a great man. . we Ge 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


In truth. 

A pointed instrument. 

An additional clause. 

A snare. 

In honor, VENA. 


A CRosswoRD ENIGMA. 


My first is in new, but not in old; 
My second is in name, but not in fold; 
My third is in glass, but not in pane; 
My fourth is in shower, but not in rain; 
My fifth is in gnu, but not in cow; 
My sixth is in hay, but not in mow. 
My whole is a city in New Hampshire. 
H. H. B. 
A WORD SQUARE. 


Part of the body. 
An evergreen plant. 
A visible sign. 


Profound. RODNEY. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 


1. Syncopate a sovereign prince and leave a fee. 

2. Syncopate something worn by bishops and leave some- 
thing very small. 

3. Syncopate a sma!! animal and leave a thick shrub. 

4. Syncopate a strain of invective and leave commerce. 
. Syncopate an incursion and leave a contest. 
Syncopate a slight color and leave part of a table utensil. 
Syncopate a small particle and leave part of a book. 

RUTH. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY Hi. 

Quotation Blanks.—” He beat can paint_them who shall feel them 
most.” 

A Crossword Enigma.—Tiger. 

An Enigma.—Wreath, wrath, war, hate, art, awe, hart, hare, rat 
ear, hat, water, a teur, tear, tare, wheat, rate, era, the, a, ah, ba, are 
at, he, her, what, wet, thaw, heat, reart, earth. 

A Metagram.—Craven, raven, vane, Van. 

A Word Square.— 
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Correspondence. 


MR. BEECHER IN CANADA. 

This letter has been awaiting publication some 
time, but has been crowded oit from week to 
week by other inatter. In Mr. Beecher’s absence 
we may be permitted to thank his Canadian 
friends for the welcome they gave to him, and for 
this weleome by one who speaks for many. 


WiTHts the p: st few months the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher has visi ed the chief centers of population in 
the Dominion of Canada, from St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, in the EFa-t, to London, Ontario, in the West. 
Everywhere he !ias been greeted by the chief citizens 
with an enthus astic reception. He has just visited 
the large and thriving city of Hamilton, Ontario, and 
delivered to a crowded and delighted audience his 
instructive and brilliant lecture on * Hard Times,” 
with its beautiful and impressive lessons. It is only 
on the rarest occasions that we have been permitted 
to listen to such eloquence. Mr. Beecher is no stranger 
to Canadians, although many have lately seen him 
for the first time. The distinguished son of a eistin- 
guished sire; the gifted writer whose Star Papers 
have shone from the high latitudes of the North to 
where bends the Southern Cross; the eloquent preach- 
er whose weekly congregation is not merely the 
crowded thousands of Plymouth Church, but the 
scholarly, the cultured and the devoted of both hemi- 
spheres; the mau who stood foremost in the Temper- 
ance cause wher its principles were not so popular as 
they are to-day; who formed and molded so largely 
the sentiment of the North regarding slavery, that 
sum of all villeinies, and who perhaps more than 
President or General was the sheet-anchor of the 
Great Republic amid the waves and tempests of re- 
bellion, and helped to carry the nation bravely 
through its mighty and memorable conflict,—such a 
man is known wherever our immense and Christian 
civilization has extended around the globe. We 
thank Mr. Beecher for all the kind words he has said 
tous. A patriotic citizen of the republic of Washing- 
ton, he has had nothing but generous things to say of 
us Canadians, of the magnificent Dominion which is 
our heritage, of (he new type of civilization which we 
are developing on this portion of the continent, of the 
old tlag which is the banner of our pride, and of our 
illustrious Queer, whom he denominates a “crowned 
President.” 

Mr. Beecher has visited us in the depths of our 
severe Canadian winter, but we can assure him that 
he will always find summer in our hearts. As minis- 
ters we thank him for all the help and inspiration he 
has given us, and for the Christian help he has afford- 
ed our people; for who goes to New York that does 
not go to hear Beecher? We have had his lectures ; 
would that he would come and preach to us, for the 
pulpit is his throne, and on it he is Prince of Preach- 
ers and King of Men. 

This distinguished man has stood for many years 
foremost in every good work and has borne the heat 
and burden of the day, and now that his locks are 
silvering and age is upon him we earnestly pray that 
the glory of his sunset hour may eclipse the bright- 
ness of the noonday splendor and vigor; that to him 
shall be ministered an abundant entrance “into the 
Everlasting Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.”’ HvuGH JOHNSTON. 

HAMILTON, Jai., 18, 1877. 


MR. BEECHER IN THE WEST. 

WE believe we violate no. confidence in pub- 
lishing an extract of a private note from a gentle- 
tleman in the West to one of the members of 
Plymouth Church by whom it has been handed 
to us. 


My Dear Sir: 

Words are inadequate. i cannot tell you what a 
glorious triumph Mr. Beecher is having. At Janes- 
ville, last night, there was an immense house. Every 
inch of the great church was packed. Here at the 
capitol (Madison, Wis.) every seat and all the stand- 
ing room was taken. This morning the Legislative 
body, as a body. through their Speaker invited Mr. 
Beecher to open the House with prayer. It was not 
known half an hour before the time, but that was 
sufficient to pack the large Assembly Chamber with 
ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Beecher made one of the 
best and most appropriate prayers of his life. How I 
do wish you could have been here all day to see the 
hundreds of people rally round our dearly beloved, 
and the expressions of friendship and deep sympathy 
and heartfelt esteem. I know if you Plymouth peo- 
ple were to see and realize the great good it is doing 
you would favor having the church made portable 
and set on a railroad track and have him preach and 
talk in every city of America. None of you know 
how thoroughly Mr. Beecher belongs to this whole 
country and all its people. 


“A MAD WORLD.” 

I HAVE been reading the book about ** Mad Houses,”’ 
which you noticed in the Union of January 18th. I 
should be very glad to make some positive statements 
for publication, but could not say anything worth 


Mapison, Wis., Feb. 20, 1877. 


while without being identified; but I will say some | 


things for the benefit of your reviewer. 

On pages 150, 151 are some statements about a man 
whom he calls Staunton. His description is fair—his 
statements are falsc. These are the facts: S., as we 
will call him, began by an attempt, almost successful, 
to commit suicide; after a partial recovery he went 
on for some time—married and had two or three chil- 
dren—one is living. 8S. has epilepsy. He remained at 
home till it was dangerous for his family—he nearly 
killed his brother, and made other violent attacks on 
unoffending persons. 

He came first to Bloomingdale, then to Philadelphia, 
then to Somersville, Mass., then back to Blooming- 
dale, as a personal favor to us—then to Canandaigua, 
and is now in Rhode Island. In each place he has 
been called one of the most troublesome patients they 
ever had—cunning, deep, malicious, smooth, plausible, 
deceitful. (1 half believe in possession of evil spirits.) 
He has written the fullest and most plausible state- 
ments, which were utterly false; and in one case, 
with regard to some curtain in his room, Dr. Kirk- 
bride took the trouble to send his own written state- 
ment, signed also by his steward. Writing a good 


1 hand and being a good accountant, he was allowed at 


B—— to copy statements and make up accounts—and 
he took advantage of it to copy large portions and use 
his knowledge of it as to free patients to taunt them 
and annoy them. I have reason to know, also, that 
he helped to concoct this whole scheme of Mr. ——'s 
Visit to the asylum. 

As to the later statements, he never was allowed to 
visit friends in another State, and could not be trusted 
with money. 

So far from being “kidnapped and hustled off,’’ 
notice was given his friends to return him, another 
place was provided and he was sent with a proper at- 
tendant to Canandaigua. There he was allowed to go 
to church, and was so good and so exemplary that his 
friends were severely blamed for keeping a sane and 
pious man in a mad-house. And yet he never would 
have been safe one moment without an attendant. 
He has made repeated attacks upon them and others, 
and on patients; and when once he was bruised and 
scratched, we were satisfied that the attendant suf- 
fered worse, and barely saved his own life. 

As to motive, he wasted all his property; and-my 
friend, who with me shared the care and expense, 
wrote me the other day: “‘He has cost each of us 
twenty thousand dollars since his first attack.”’ 

So much for Mr. ——’s facts. If others are the same, 
either he is insane or he lies, or he has taken the word 
of patients. Can there be three horns to a di-lemma ? 

M. 


Our correspondent, who is known to us as a per- 
son of high standing and character, and as having 
peculiar facilities for knowing of the inside of 
mad-houses, speaks also in the highest terms of 
the gentleman alluded to in Mr. Chambers’s book as 
‘*Dr. Baldric.” It is very possible that the au- 
thor of ‘‘A Mad World,” in the limited time at his 
disposal and with a laudable desire to learn as 
much as possible about the institution and its in- 
mates, was betrayed into some inaccuracies, but 
those of his facts which were substantiated in 
court cannot be disposed of by the final argument 
of our correspondent. 


THE DUMB TAUGHT TO SPEAK. 

I VISITED **‘ Whipple’s Home School for Deaf Mutes,”’ 
located here, at Mystic River, Conn., which is known 
as the first school in this country at which deaf mutes 
have been taught to speak orally. Conversing with 
those scholars who have enjoyed Mr. Whipple's mode 
of instruction for some time, one would not suspect 
that they ever labored under any defect of hearing. 
The pleasure which the scholars take in being thus 
able to talk with others is very great. It seems to 
them like breaking out into a new life. The late Jon- 
athan Whipple, grandfather of the present principal, 
taught his own deaf son to speak orally, and to con- 
verse; this was the first successful experiment of the 
kind known in this country, and out of it has sprung 
the present institution. The wonderful art of teach- 
ing the dumb to speak consists in training the pupil 
to observe and imitate the motions of the lips and 
other organs of speech of the person speaking to him. 
Mr. Whipple has also invented a hieroglyphic alpha- 
bet, showing the position of the mouth, in articulating 
each of the elementary sounds. A reproduction of 
the position by the pupil with his own mouth accom- 
panied with voice, produces the word. The advance- 
ment of the scholar, by means of this training, is more 
rapid and his articulation more perfect than one 
would think possible. I doubt not that a deaf mute 
may thus be taught to address an audience in such a 
manner as scarcely to awaken the suspicion that he 
was ever a mute, though still entirely destitute of 
hearing. J. R. B. 


There are several such instances now in ex- 
istence in this country. From some examination 
of the subject, made several years ago, we are 
satisfied that there is no reason why a deaf person 
should remain dumb if the vocal trpining is early 
taken up. Indeed, we. have known cases where 


the deaf person was able, with very little special 


training, to catch the conversation from the mo- 
tions of the lips—the perceptive powers of the deaf 
being generally remarkably quick, as though to 
compensate for the loss of hearing, or perhaps as 
a result of the special demand made upon the eye 
and its consequent special training. 


A QUESTION OF CHURCH ORDER. 

1. Is it customary for Congregational churches to 
go back of a certificate of good standing brought from 
another evangelical denomination and inquire par- 
ticularly into the faith of the one bringing such cer- 
tificate before admitting the applicant to membership 
and require an assent to the church creed the same 
as though uniting by profession; or do Congregational 
churches generally receive members from other de- 
nominations (Such as the Presbyterian) on their cer- 
tificate of good standing merely ’ 

2. Do Congregational churches generally require an 
assent to the so-called Apostles’ Creed ? 

3. What is the usual way and form of receiving 
members, (a) on profession, (b) by letter? 

I am led to ask the foregoing questions for informa- 
tion in connection with the following facts: A lady of 
unquestionable and unblemished Christian character, 
who has resided in this place for nearly two years, 
who has been honored with the presidency of the 
Juvenile Temperance Union of this place, and who 
was recently chosen Superintendent of the Congrega- 
tional Sabbath School (succeeding the pastor of the 
church), recently brought a certificate of good and 
regular standing in the Presbyterian church of 
and presented it to the Congregational church of this 
place and asked to be received on her certificate, with- 
out being required to assent in public to the church 
creed, 

The moderator of the church meeting, the present 
pastor, inquired why such a request was made. The 
lady replied that she knew it to be their custom to 
require all to assent to the church creed, including 
the so-called Apostles’ Creed; that she was not suffi- 
ciently clear in her understanding of the Scriptures 
to be able to say that she believed in the resurrection 
of the natural body. It was moved that she be re- 
ceived on her certificate. 

The moderator said he thought it a dangerous pre- 
cedent, etc. Hethen put the motion, and it was car- 
ried in the affirmative by a vote of thirteen to five. 
The moderator seemed surprised, after what he had 
said, that the motion should be carried. He said it 
would place him in an awkward position, ete. He 
then said: ** As moderator of this meeting I pronounce 
the motion out of order.” 

I want to know if this is Congregational usage? 
The lady in question wants to know what is her pres- 
ent status’? INQUIRER. 

If we were asked to give counsel as an arbitrator 
we should want to hear both sides ; but assuming 
that we have all the important facts here, there is 
no difficulty in the case. According to Congrega- 
tional principles each church is a community by 
itself and is the supreme and final judge of the 
qualifications of its own members, If it estab- 
lishes unchristian or anti-christian conditions it 
becomes an unchristian church, but there is no 
appeal from its decision to some other and outside 
body. It is usual to require assent to some creed 
as a condition of admission in the first instance, 
and in some churches those who unite on letter 
from other churches meet with the Examining 
Committee, in order to answer any questions that 
may be asked as to their religious faith, but we 
know of no church which requires a new public 
confession of faith as a condition of admission. 
Usually the new member does not renew his pro- 
fession of faith in Christ or his public consecration 
to him, but does rise in the church at the appoint- 
ed time and publicly unite with the church by 
entering into covenant with its members. 

In this particular case the moderator was clearly 
out of order himself. The time to declare the 
motion out of order was before it had been put; 
after that it had passed beyond his control, and 
could be brought before the meeting again only 
by a motion to reconsider, which must have been 
made by some one who voted for the motion in the 
first place. Inthe absence of some express rule 
of the church determining on what conditions 
members from other churches are to be admitted 
to the church, it is in each case a question to be 
determined by the action of the church in a 
regularly called meeting. The will of the major- 
ity rules except as it is limited by some constitu- 
tional provision. No doubt it is the legal right of a 
body of Christians to form an organization for the 
purposes of worship and instruction and to ex- 
clude all people from their organization who do 
not believe in the resurrection of the body, but 
no doubt such a rule would exclude from its mem- 
bership the apostle Paul, who explicitly repudiates 
that unscriptural doctrine. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, Bel. VW, to Saturday, 
Beli, OAL 
Monday. Wednescay. Saturday, 
Feb Feb. ?1. Fel. 24 
Leas: Tenders..... 94.46 ....... 4.75 


tiovernment Bonds, — 


(Muetof these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 


Sixes, r........ lll 
Currency sixes.... *123\% ....... 
Foreign Exchange.-— 
dave. 3 dava. 
London prime bankers, 4.524% @4.55 , 6.541.585 
Hides tor “tate Honda. 
"S5..... N.Y. C.L. 1878... — 
au Se. "RB. N.V. he, 1) 
du _ eer - N.Y. 1°87... 120 
do Sa, N.Y. 66. G.L. 
60 79.M.&L. HK... — N.C. OJan.&4 Ju — 
dows. M.O.& K N.C. 66 
40 7a, Ark. «. @... - N.C.N.C.R.. 
Connecticut te. 47 
N.C. du off.. A 40 7 
do 78. new bonds, Yund. act, W..... it 
40 7s, conds W5K N.C.N.bde.. J... 
indiana 56.......... N.C..N.B.. A.&O.... 11% 
coup. t@, "T7..... N.C... S.7., clase l... 2s 
te. coup. 7Y..... Ww du 
Kentucky fie........ we fe. 
Lousiana tie ....... as Ge 
Louisiana N. Hhode te.... 10 
ao pontte do 6s, Jan. &Ju. 
ado ta, 1.B ..... do fs. Aor. &Qc. 
do L.B.. 1875 do L.c.. © 
do 7s. consol’ d. Hl ao 7a of 
Mich. fie. "TH- 7¥..... do Non-fund.b- 
40 te, new....... 42% 
Missour’ tm. ‘TH..... ao te, new ser... 42% 
100% Gh, G08 occ ‘ 
L’y bds.due d0 pn.b.. 
Funding b. "M-5.... - cunsol........ 


Afviumor U.d. 


ao ex. mat. coup tHi'y 
H. & *t.J.. due 


10 consol... 2d se, 
do deferred.. 


N.V. Reg. B’y &.... WIS UD. of Co. the 71% 
N.Y.C. Loan.... do b. 
B.L..... — do Regis....... 
N.Y. 6a. C.L. 1877 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the weck ending Feb. 24, 1877. 

Butter.—Receipts for the week were 11,741 
pkes. Exports, 3.106 pkgs. The market ts unset- 
tied, trregular and lower for the bulk of stock. 
There were sales, fine Delaware and Chenango 
dairies, with fail make all on at 24@25 cts., and 
good ones Ahe?? cts.; some lots fancy fall make, 
Creamery ba’ er, 324% cta.; selections finest fall 
make dairy butter cts.; aiso sales good 
to fine Welsh dairies I%«21 cts. with late make 
winter stock down to 15 cts.; fresh flavored Weat- 
ern butter sold he Ticts. Wequote: Finest Sept. 
and Oct. make, creamery, 32 %c.; fall make, good 
to choice, 2@%0c.; middie and southern tier coun- 
ties, entire dairies, ine, Northern Welch 
dairy, fine, 724@23c.; N. Y¥. State dairy, good to 
choice Western freah mil! butter, Ake 
fresh roll butter, [s¢i8ec.; debris of the market, 
lhe. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 64% boxes. 
Exports, 2%,728 boxes. There is light stock and to 
few hands. Prices are firm. We quote: State 
factory fancy Sept. and Oct. make, 1s@15c.; 
State factory, prime, early make, M@li5e.; State 
factory, fair to good. l@lic.; Western fair to 
good, eurly make, lyeléc.; Western choice flat and 
Cheddar cheese, liv ifc.; skimmed, half-skimmed, 
etc., 

Eggs under heavy recetpts, prices have dropped 
4@5 cts. per dozen since our last and close weak. 
Fresh near-by marks 14415 cts.; Western and 
Southern cta. 

Beans.—Cho'ce Marrows, per bush., 62 pounda, 
$2 mediums, per bush., pounds, $2.20 
$2.40. 

Dried Apples.—Dul! and heavy. N. Y. State, 
sitced, 4%aSe.; N. VY. State, quarters, 44@5c.; 
Western quarters, 44@4\c. per pound. 

Cranberriés.—Choice bushel crates, 

2.75. 


Oranges.—Florida, per 100, $248). 

goes to Boston. Partridges out of favor. Qual 

pleaty. We quete: quail, per $1.25. 

PER CENT. NET. 

Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 

anteed. We guarnntee, a4 an Aseurance, 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

never losta dollar; never delayed a day on tnter- 

est or procipal; no invest through us ever dit 

and references. J. B. WATH 

LAWRENCE, KAN. Diy KINSON, 

PRIME INVESTMENTS. 
NEW YORK CITY 6’S & 7’S 
BROOKLYN CITY 6'S & 7’S, 

CEO. K. SISTARE, 


Game.—Venison is and the business 
grouse, per pair, per puir, nae 
Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 
the actus! value. In over six years’ business 
or ever will get an acre of land. Sera for ners u- 
Manager. D Pine “treet, V 
r 
DUE 1879 TO 1904. 
24 Nassau Street, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


"Those answering an Advertisement 
wlll confer a favor u m the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 

head of the 
Times. 


SCRIBNER FOR MARCH 
Contains nearly eighty illustrations, and opens 
withan illustrated paperon “ THe New-YorK 
AQUARIUM,” by Prof. Ward. 

Among the subjects engraved are the 
Kingiyo, the Hell-benders, Sea-Raveu, Toad- 
Fish, Angler, Skate, Shark, Seals, besides some 
exceedingly comical sketches. Other illus- 
trated papers are “ Prineeton College,’ by 
Rev. Dr. Alexander; the ninth of Clarence 
Cook's familiar talks on house-furnishing; 
the concluding part of Gen. McClellan's 
on the Nile,” with descriptions of an 
Arab tournament and a cinner with Sheik 
Achmet; and a popular science disc ussion ot 
“The Piteher Plants,’ by Mrs. 8. B. Herrick, 
with drawings from nature by the author. 

There is also an engraving from a portrait 
of Gilbert Stuart, painted by himself, accom- 
panying Miss Stuart's reminiscences of ber 
father, with anecdotes of Benjamin West, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and others. A single 
illustration is given with Dr. Holland's 
“ Nicholas Minturn,’’ the motive ot which is 
discovered to lie in the discussion of problems 
connected with mendicant classes. Of Mrs. 
Burnett's serial, Lass Lowrie’s,” 
there is a dramatic installment, and Sammy 
Craddock continues bis readings of ** Robinson 
Crusoe "’ with the aid of a “ Manyensis.”’ 

“Farmer Bassett's Romance,"’ by Saxe Holm, 
is conciuded, and there is a light story, 
Celestial Peas,’’ by Isabella T. Hopkins, and 
one in a minor key, “Stella Grayland,” by 
James T. McKay. Bret Harte re-appears in 
SOCRIBNER with a poem,“ Of William Francis 
Bartiett:"' Mrs. Anne Lynch Botta bas a note- 
worthy sonnet, ** Harmony,” and Mr. Boyesen 
has a poem of extraordinary merits, Gen. Dix 
bas a short sketch of **Claudian,'’ one of whose 
poems he translates ina happy line-for-line 
rendition. There is a clear, impartial * Ex- 
position of Lite Insurance,” by Julius Wilcox, 
and a defense of Chinese immigration by a 
writer informed on the subject. 

Dr. Topics are“ Political Train- 
‘and “The Amusements of the Rich ;’ 

‘he Vid Cabinet” has great variety and inter- 
est; in** Home and Soc iety,”’ the fifth Letter 
toa Young Mother” deals with the cultivation 
of literary taste in chiladr pn; “Culture and 
Progress" has notices of American, English, 
Freneh and German books: “The World's 
Work” records some late inventions, and 
“ Bric-d-Brac "’ contains verse and pictures in 
a humorous vein. 

No description can do justice to the varied 
interest of this wonderful number ol a won- 
derful magazine. 

For sale by all booksellers at 35 cents. Sub- 
scription price, $4 a year. 


SCRIBNER & Co., 


maintains ita position at th 
lilustvrated Mayazines.”—N. Y 


NeEw-YoOrK. 


SendOoe Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


‘Yontains 18.000 Words, Rates of Spelling. 
Tables of Money, Weights and Meas. 
ures; Abbreviations, ords, Phrases. 
Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin 
and the Modera Languages. Morocco 
Tucks, Gilt Edges. By Mail on receipt 
of @1.00, For sate by ai! dealers. 


vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’'S SCHOOL DICTIOR ARIES, 
138 & 140 Grand Street. New York. 


“Two Thousand Millions of Dollars.” 


ScRIBNER'S for March contains 
an independent and fearless ** EXPOSITION OF 
Lire INSURANCE.” The article sketches the 
rise and progress of the business; ex »lains 
its principles, the “ reserve’ and “dividend” 
mysteries, State supervision, —— condi- 
tion and future prospects; and points out its 
glaring abuses and the reasons for its declin- 
ing course, the policies “ lapsed and surren- 
dered” during the past five years being equal 
to 76 per cent. of the amount insured in that 
time, and to 70 per cent. of the entire insur- 
ance now outstanding. The article ia the Arst 
complete and practical erplanation of life inaur- 
ance ever offered to the American public, and it 
should be carefully read, not only by all policy- 
holders, but by all who wish to form an intel- 
ligent opinion concerning this vast interest, 
now beclouded by failures and undergo- 
ing the severe test of bard times. Sold by all 
Booksellers at 35 cents a number, 84.00 a 
year in advance. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


“EXTRACTS FROM THE JOUR- 
NAL OF A BLUE-COAT GIRL.” 


LAURA WInstHRrop JonNson, the sister of 
the late THEODORE WINTHROP, has written 
for the March number of St. NICHOLAS an 
“Extract from the Journal of a Blue-coat 
Girl.” which the editors say is as quaint and 
admirable in its way as “The Schon)ere- 
Cotta Family.” Mra. Winthrop JoHNSON 
adda to the interest and rrvbemldance of the 
story by an apt quotation from Pepys’s Diary, 
which proves it to be true. 

This alone route make the fortune of the 
number. ST. NICHOLAS is sold by all 
Booksellers, at 25 cents a number and 
$3.00 a year in advance. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


E Demorest’s Quarterly Journal of Fasbions, 
T cts.; yearly, \0cts. post free. 17 BE. st., N.Y. 


Cet the Standard. 


‘It ought to be in every Library, alao | 


7 


in every Academy and every Schoot.’* 
CHAS, SUMNER. 


WORCESTER'S 
QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


A larae, handsome volume of 1554 pages, | 


containing considerably mere than 
100.000 Words in ite Vocabu- 
lary. with the correct Pro- 
nunciation, Definition, 
and Etymelogy. 


Fully Illustrated. Library Sheep. $10.00, 
“WORCESTER” 


is now regarded as the atendard authority, and 
isso recommended by Bryant, Longteilow, Whit- 
tier, Sumner, H«lmes, Irving. Winthrop, Agassiz, 
Marsh, Henry, Everett. Mann, Quincy, Felten, 
Hillard, and the majority of our most distin- 
guished scholars, ana is, besides, recognized as 
authority by the Departments of our National 
Government. 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


Worcester’s Dictionaries 


Dictionary. l!lustrated. Library sheep. 


Universal and risical Dictionary. §vo. Li- 
brary sheep. 


Crown 8vo. Half roan. 


lilustrated. t2mo. 


Half roan 

~chool (Elementary) Dictionary. Half 
roan. 

Primary Dictionary. Illustrared. lémo. Half 
roan. 


ents; roan, ble, cents; roan, tacks, 
gilt edges, $1.0 


Man cial aids to students,in addition toa 
very prenouncing and defining vocabulary, 
make ‘above: named books,in the optoton of 
our Most distinguished educators, the most com- 
plete as well as by far the cheapest Dicti-naries of 
our language. 


*.* Forsale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent, carriage free, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


THIS 


No Continued or Sensational Ips 


Stories in 


THE PEOPLE’S ‘LEDCER. 


8 Large Pages, 48 columns of choice 


Miscellaneous Reading Matter every 
week, together with selected articles 
from the pens of such writers as 


NASBY OLIVER, OPTIC, SYL- 
VANUS COBB, Jr., Miss LOUISE 
ALUCOTT, WILL CARLTON, J. T. 


TROWBRIDGE, MaRK TWAIN, 
and Mrs. MARY J. HOLMES. 

Complete, pure, sensible, home-like 
and fascinating stories each week. 
Full of fun and wit. A peculiar feat- 
ure of the People’s Ledger is its 
Short Anecdotes and Paragraphs, for 
which it has a widespread reputation. 
Housekeeping, Fashion, and Agri- 
eultural Departments, are complete 
in all details. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


As an experiment, and to induce 
you to become a permanent subscrib- 
er, we offer, for a short time only, to 
send The People’s Ledger to you every 
week for three months on (rial on re- 
ceipt of only 0 cents. 1f we can in- 
duce you to give us a trial for so 
small a sum of money, we are quite 
confident of your patronage for years 
to come. 

“The People’s Ledger” is an old- 
established and reliable weekly paper, 
published every Saturday, and is very 
popular throughout the country. 
Address 


HERMANN K, CURTIS, Publisher, 


713 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


A COOD BUSINESS 


is ensured to an active, enterprising man by ads | ot 
dressing Bos Philade!phia, P. O. 


GEN. 


8 WATCHES. 


BLUE 


THE 


ASS. 


Ay CE RAY OF 


ARE 
> IN RESTORING HEALTH IN 
»-ANDCHRONIC DI-ORDEKS . 
VAN AND DOME=TIC ANIMALS, as 
truted by the Experiments of 


A. 4d. PLEASONTON and Others, 


Between the Years IS land I874. 


Blue Cloth, 22. 


Treasury of Wisdom, Wit and Humor, 
ODD COMPAKISONS, AND PROVERBS. 
“ Authors. 1; Subjects, Quotations, 16,259. 
Compiled and arranged by Adam Woolever. 
Royalsvo. Cloth, $2.50. 

*.* For sale by Booksellers generally. or will be 
t hy mail, postage prepaid, on reeetpt of price. 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Pub- 
lishers, 624, @6 and Market St.. Phih — 


vol. 


The International Review 


FOR MARCH, NOW READY. 


Il. The Administration of President Grant Re- 
viewed. 
Il. Theory and Practice in Architecture. By 
James C. Bayles. 
German Comic Papers. By Julius Dube. 
IV. Two Norse sagas. By Prot. Hjalmar H. Boye- 
sen, of Cornell. 
V. Responsible Government. By Var Buren 
Densiow. LL.D. of Chieago Law Sehoot. 
Vi. The University of Upsala. By Dr. Cari M. 
Thorden,. of Sweden 
VII. J. R. Lowell and Medern Literary Criticism. 
By Dr. Ray Palmer 
The regular article on Art in Furcpe by P.G. Ham- 
erton. a Sonnet by ©. T. Tennyson, Literary 
and Scientific Reviews. ete. 
Price One Dollar. Per annum, ®. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
24 CENT BOOKS. Bic SALES! 


We have the most salable books in the market. 
Many agents sell nething else, whilat others sel! 
them in connection with subscriction books. Can- 
vaseers on weekly and monthiy papers often carry 
our stock, and thus double their profits. holesale 
rates very low. Saivs ramd! Aventa Wanted at all 
times. en, through us, can obtain a light, plews- 
antand big paving Dusiness all the year round. Sead 
for list and circulars. 4% cent books on all the lead- 
ing sensations of the day. Purchase direct from 
the oldest house in the business. BARCLAY & CoO. 
2) North 8 se venth Street, Pr hiladeiphia, Pa. 


60 Agents’ Profits per Weck.— 
Witt itor torftert New 

article just patente’. ples went free to ail 
Address W. H. HIDEST EK. 218 Fulten st., 8. ¥ 


Mude by 17 Agents in Jan., Ti, with 
my jew Articles. Samples free. 


Address M. Linington, hicageo 


ASSES WANTED to sell the 


*t book of ody and Sankey. send 

ic. for complete copy of bo K and full out- 

fit. We have an immeose moe of Theological and 
School pooks, all « ap. 

IBB. SONS, Park Row, New York. 


PEAS. —T he ‘choicest in the world—Importers 
prices—targest Company tn America—staple 
article—pleases everyboay— Trade continually tn- 
ereasing—Agents Wanted everywhere—best in- 
ducemeots—don't waste time—send for Cireuiar to 
ROBE RT WELLS, 44 Vesey st.. N.Y. P.O. Box, (287 


per lay at bon ie orth 
$5 to $20 tree. STINSON Portland. 


r-CLASsS AGENTS.—New Patents. Sel) at 
A sight. | FEL TON & CO., 119 Nassau st., N. ¥. 


Fach week to Agents. Goods Staple. 0.006 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars tree. J.W orth & Co.St.Louis,Ma 


Che ape «st In the known 
workl outfit free ta Agenta, 


For terms address OU LTE K &£CO.Chicago 


omr hromos, Crayons, Picture and 

Chromo Cards. 1:85 samples. worth 

sent, Cents. Llustrated Cat 

alogue free, J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
Eatablished 14a.) 

$1 y) a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 

term* free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


IVE MEN WANTED in every city to the 

4 Union. #0 a day made selling the Eureka Let- 

ter Copying Book aed iok. No press required. 

Money, time and saved. Addiess, with stamp, 
EURBKA MAN’F'G CO., 46 Reade ‘St. ¥. 


their money selling “Dr. 
Improved ($2) ceipt 
Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 

fine Louse. Ano Arbor, Mieh. 


+ 0 z *95 a day sure made by Agents selling 


uO papers | Lowest club rates. Cat’ tree. 1 ‘Agents 
Magezi’ es | C.F. Hawkins, Goshen, N. ¥. | wanted 
MEY: to travel aod «il "Dealers 
unbreakable giass chimneys and 
lamp goods, NO PE DDLING. liberal, dusi- 
bess permanent. Hotel aod traveling expenses paid. 
MONTTOR LAMP 24 Main St.. Oto 


OUT-SELLING IMMENSELY-—THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


IBED A* ILLUST 
The co fe. ri¢ pric: 
730 paces. ently 2.50. Treatsof the entire bir- 
tory, grand buildings, wonderful exhibits, curiosi- 
ties, great days, ete. The beat chance of vears 
to cone monacy as everybody wants thw work. 
1.000 agents appointee fiest four weeks, 5,000 
wanted. For full particulars address quickly, 
He BRARD Bros., Pubs., Phila., Pa., Cinn., Chi- 
caus. or Sorinutield. Mass. Be not deceived 
CAUT by prema:ure books assuming 

to be * uftic ete. 


ND Cents for the ‘Adjustable Neck Tie 
Heider. W. THOMPSON, Dey st. N.¥. 


AGENTS WANTED for the New 30R DER! 


WwW ES STER N story BO RDER: 
RAE 


Its ehritin ng ¢ we of Red an wh te =. ~ “Exciti 
Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer woren 
boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A book for 
ing. Notadull page. No competition. Enormous 
wanted ererywhere. Illustrated ‘am tree, 


J. “McCURDY & 265%. Seventh Phitadetphia, Pas 


TAKE 


we 
larwest am! tent 
Pau 


World It contains §9 

sheets of paper, |g vul- 

coiden pén .and @ pis [vauahie 


Com p.ete samp le package, with gol 
sieeve button indies’ fashionable fancy Set. pin «nd 


dro dc kaces, with ageerted 


ster free tal! agents. 


RIDE & co., 769 Broadway, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. XV., No. 9. 


Farm and Garden. 


— 


FARM ECONOMY). 

NEIGHBOR N., who is a small far. 
mer in bis way, practices economy 
after a method of his own, which he 
has permitted me to show up, and in 
order to do so | use bis figures. By 
the way, N. uses figures in his farm- 
ing operations. To illustrate his 
point, I give his account of sales for 
the past year. His motto is, “If you 
want a thing. raise it; or if you can- 
not raise it, then raise something to 
buy it with,” believing it but poor 
economy to go without anything 
which will add to the comfort or 
pleasure of home: 

ACCOUNT OF SALES FOR 1576. 


Butterand cheese... ................8210 36 
Pigsand pork... ........ 
Buckwheat and wheat Bour.. 
Potatoes... 
Hubbard peuash.. 
21 
Fruit trees,apples, and small fruit.. 3 
Eggs and chickens................... 13 8&8 
Wood and timber ............... 
& 
Labor performed for other 
$929 00 


The above account will show the 
variety of products raised, and as the 
sales are made after the home is fully 
supplied, it will be seen from the 
variety thata skillful housewife could 
make out a very good farmer's bill of 
fare from the list, perhaps with the 
addition of pepper and salt, tea, coffee 
and sugar, although maple sugar is a 
home production. 

N. says that quite a large portion 
of the sales were made to neighbcring 
farmers, they coming from miles 
around, as they say they can get any- 
thing they want of N., from cheese 
and vegetables to fresh fruit or 
honey. 

The item of labor in the account is 
explained by saying that N. occasion- 
ally does a job of surveying, as well 
as now and then a little writing for 
his neighbors. But the main idea is 
that it is sound economy for a farmer 
to raise as great a variety and quan- 
tity of products as he can, not only 
for home use, but to sell, thereby 
being able to meet any call upon him, 
either from home or abroad, for all 
know that the man who always has 
something te sell is very apt to have 
a little money in his pocket in case 
of an emergency. 

Of the item of wool, I must say that 
it was not all sold, as Mrs. Farmer N. 
still holds to the old-fashioned notion 
of supplying her household with 
home-made stockings and mittens. 
One thing more: N. believes it sound 
economy to read as well as figure, as 
the number of fresh papers and books 
upon his tables will show.—[Corre- 
spondent Rural New Yorker. 


FEED FOR YOUNG CALVES. 

THE first winter is proverbially a 
trying time for young stock of all 
kinds. There is no sorrier sight than 
the average yearling cattle found in 
late winter and spring in most nor- 
thern barnyards. A spring calf, that 
has been once weaned from milk and 
taught to eat grass, is a second time 
forced to a change of food. and that 
usually which has no sweetness or 
succulence. Dry and often ‘* woody” 
hay is not very nourishing food, and 
what nutrition it contains is of little 
value for a young calf. Well cured 
and early mown clover is probably as 
nearly like succulent grass as can be 
found in the shape of hay; but if 
young calves are to be kept thriving 


they need something more. I have jae. 


found nothing betterthan oatmeal as 
feed for young growing calves. A 
small bandful of ground oats thor- 
oughly sealded with boiling water 
may be mixed with tbeir mess of 
skim milk when the calf is a few days 
old, and water may be gradually sub- 
stituted for the milk if the latter is 
scarce. The scalded oatmeal partially 
cooks the milk, forming a mucilagi- 
nous porridge which the animal will 
eat with avidity. Il never knew a 
ealf thus reared which did not be- 
come a vigorous, thrifty animal, 
which is especiaily important in a 
COW, 


A GRANGER in Ohio writes: ‘Our 
Grange now numbers every. farmer 
but three in a community of two 
miles square, A wonderful difference 
in sociability is noticed by all, com- 
pared with the old regime. Then 
farmers living within this territory 
were total strangers to each other, 
and no intimate sociality existed any- 
where. Instead, they were apt to 
regard each other with envious eves, 
and more than one feud existed. But 
this is all changed—all are social, 
friendly, and even intimate accquaint- 
ances. Old feuds have been removed, 
and enemies have been changed into 
friends. The three who will not join 
are opposed to the secrecy, and yet 
they acknowledge all the good we 
have shown has been accomplished.” 


A TOWN-BRED English curate, who 
had consented to do duty on Sunday 
tor a country friend, took for the 
subject of his sermon the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, and to impress his 
hearers with the joy of the father at 
his son’s return, be dwelt at length 
upon the excellence of the calf pre- 
pared for the feast in his honor. 
**Remember,” he said, ‘‘this was no 
ordinary calf which was to be killed; 
it Was no common calf or beast suf- 
tering from murrain; no half-starved 
valf, slowly awaiting death. No! it 
was nov even merely a fatted calf: 
but,” becoming more impressive, ‘it 
wa‘ *he fatted calf, which had been 
prized and loved by the family for 
many years.” 


Tiik University of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College bas secured 
the services of Prof. Noah Cressy, for 
a series of lectures on Veterinary 
Science, available to the farmers of 
that state. 


STOCK raisers may be interested to 
hear of the arrival of the first baby 
elephant born in this country. The 
little rascal is only about eighteen 
inches high. Native town—Phila- 
delphia. 


THE red and yellow varieties of 
artichoke are said to be preventives 
of hog cholera. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor u m the Adver- 
the er by stating 

a ey saw the advertisemer 
the Christian Union. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Inside pages ......... 0.50 per line 
Inside middie page............. 0.7% 
ET $1.00 per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and for outside pages 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Address 
HORATIO KING, Pablisher, 
27 Park Place. New York, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.0, postage prepaid in the United States and 


SINGLE CoPizs, § CENTS. 


TO AGENTS. 

WE desire an agent at every Post- 
office. Postmasters, clergymen and 
others can act as agents and receive 
a liberal cash commission on every 
subscription. We have no other 
premium. The advantages are: 

1. There are no freights to pay. 

2. There is no outfit to purchase. 

Sample copies, circulars, outfit and 
poster are furnished free of charge. 

Other special facilities are afforded 
theagents. Write for particulars and 
confidential circular to the publisher. 

Now is the time to secure renewals 
as well as new subscribers. 

The paper is sent from the date of 
the receipt of the subscription to 
Jan. 1st, 1878, for $3.00. To clergy- 
men, $2.50. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES. 

We will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 


(ub Retail 

Price Price 

MONTHLIES. Postage Postage 

Prepaid. Prepaid, 
Harper's Monthly.......... $3.50 $4.00 
Scribner's Monthly............... 4.00 
Lippincott'’s Magazine........... 3.30 4.00 
The Sunday Magazine........... 2.25 2.75 
The Atlantic Munthly...... ....%5.50 4.00) 
Arthur's Magazine.............. 2.4) 250 
National 8.38. Teacher........ 

WEEKLIES. 

Harper's 3.50 4.00 
Littell’s L iving | 7.00 8.00 
ry DARA 1.70 200 
Scientific. American 2.45 $3.20 
with supplement, 5.20 
Youth's 41.45 1.75 
L.7U 2.00 


* With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
$4 50; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS, 

Four copies, $10.00, which is $2.50 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $2). fora club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free for one year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal) Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agents, 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


SAMPLE copies sent on application. 
RATES to clergymen, $2.50 per annum. 


ADDREss all communications on business to 
the Publisher. 


AGENTS will send the subscriptions on the 
blanks provided, 


BounpD Voucmes, V., VI. and VII. of the 
“Christian Union’’ $3, sent by express at pur- 
chaser’s expense. 


In changing address send both old and new 
address at least ten days before the contem- 
plated change. 


Address papers intended for the Publisher 
to him personally, and mark the article to 
which attention is desired. 


MAKE all remittances by money order, 
draft, check or registered letter to H.C. King, 
Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 


Receipts for subscriptions must not be ex- 
pected. If the label on the paper is not 
changed in two weeks after remittance, notify 
the publisher. 7 


SAMPSON Low & Co., 188 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, are our agents for Great Britain. Price 
per year, postage prepaid, lis. To clergymen, 
12s. 6d. Clubs of four, 12s. 6d. each. 


Boston Orrice: Crocker & Stickney, 33 
Washington B8t. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: T. W. Hulbert, 114 Mon- 
roe St. 

SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: W. Payzant, 330 
Kearney St. 

WASHINGTON, @. C.), AGENT: E. W. Whal- 
lon, 51 K St., N. E. 


CHROMOS and steel engravings of Washing- 
ton for sale at this office, either singly or in 
large quantities. Marshall's Washington, 
price $3. “ Wide Awake”’ and “ Fast Asleep,” 


'§0 cts.a pair. “ The Dinner” and “The Nap,” 


50 cts. a pair. ** Easter Cross,’ 0 cts. Sent by 


mail, prepaid. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, 


~ Four Grand Prize Medals 


Awarded our Exhibit at the 
Centennial! 


Bilias’« Iifustrated Seed Catalogue and 
Amateur’s tothe Flower and Kitch- 
en pages, including several hundred 
finely executeu engravings, and a beautilually- 
colored lithograph, 35 cents. 

Blias’« Illustrated Gardener's Almanac 
aud Abridged atalogue.—!2s pages. Embra- 
ces a monthly calendar of operations. and a price 
liet of all the leading Q@darden, Field, and 
Flower Seeda, profu-ely illustrated, with brief 
directions tur their culture. 10 cents. Address 


B. BLISS SONS, 
M Barclay St. (P.O. box 3 5.712), New York. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer and Dealer in 


VECETABLE, FIELD 


AND 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Garden Tools and Horticultural Books. 


annual priced Catalogues are now ready, and 
mathe ed free to all applicants. They contain allthe 
leading and most popular sorts of Vegetable 
Field and Flower Seeds. including ali the most 
desirable of the past season. 


SMALL - -FRUIT PLANTS.| 


All Kinps and QUALITY. Prices low. Address 
E.& J.C. WiILk AMS. Montclair, N. J. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue, 


BEACH, SON & CO., 


At low rates to au't the times En- 
LANTS |! close a letter stamp for our hand- 
tlustratec for 


AND 1877, and address 


Tp CATALOGUE of 
AND CARDEN 
REQUISITES 


is now ready for mailing to all who 
enclose stamp. 


R. H. ALLEN & co., 
P. O. Box 376. 189 & 191 Water St., N. Y. 
Agricultural Implements and Fertilizers. 


ESTABLISHED 1791, 


Plants. Trees, Sh 
G c& MURRAY, 


"SEEDS. PLANTS. 


Large Stoc and Iow 


Verbenas, 50 cts. per dozen!! Over 0) Choic- 
eet Sorts. Catalogue free. UL. C. MCGRAW, Riv- 
erside Gardens, Binghamton, N. Y. 


GO TO 
Go FLORIDA. 


OW TO LIVE IN FLORIDA, HOW TO Go, 
COST OF TRIP, COST TO SEIrTLE, what to 
cultivate, how to cultivate it, ete., ete. told in 
each number of FLORIDA NEW- YORKER, pub- 
lished at 21 Park Kow, New York City. Single 
$2. 40 Acres Orange Land 
for nm line of railroad, country healthy 
Address J. B. OLIVE , General 
Agent, P.O, Box 5520, New York City. 
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Fen. 28, 1877. 


MR. BEECHER'’S TOUR, 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION AND LARGE AUDI- 
ENCES~A UNION SERVICE AT ST. PAUL. 
| By telegraph to the New York Tribune.) 

sr. Paut. Minn.. Fri. 2. Mr. Beecher’s 
progress continues to excite universal enthu- 
<iasm. At Winona, Minn., on Thursday, at 
Minneapolis on Friday, and at st. Paul 
on Saturday night, vast crowds attended, 
and tickets sold ata premium of from $5 to 
#10. On Saturday forenoon, at the request of 
the Governor of the State and of the Presi- 
dent of the State University, he addressed 
the students. He is to meet the clergy of 
Minneapolis on Monday forenoon. The Leg- 
islature of the State buve invited bim to open 
its session with praver on Tuesday next. He 
preached this morning, at the (pera House 
at St. Paul, to an Immense assembly. The 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Congrezational 
ehurches omitted morning services and join- 
edina union service at the (pera House. He 
lectures a second time Monday at Minneapo- 
lis and Tuesday at st. Paul. 


WHAT OUR RLADERS SAY, 


WE present a few extracts from the 
hundreds of kind 
since our last insertion of similar 
expressions of satisfaction. 

“In the broad, liberal, comprehensive, 
candid and lucid manner in which vour paper 
treats the various events and topics now rife 
in our own and other countries, it’ stands 
unexcelled.”’—C. Winterport, Me. 


letters received 


“We are Methodists, but we think the 
(hristian Union the embodiment of every- 
thing pure, good, noble and tine cultured, 
We like it from first to last.””. P. 
Trumansburg, 


“T have not received my paper to-day. It 
is provoking as I depend on it for part of my 
Sunday reading, and to-morrow ehall have, 
in consequence, to spend double tine on my 
irreligious religious papers.” G. R. C., Nor 
walk, Ct. 


“| have been a reader of the Christian 
inion almost from ita commencement. The 
times are so hard I have thought that I could 
not afford totake it. but Ldo not see howl 
can do without it. Sc please send it.’ —C, A. 
t.. Downer’s Grove, 


“Of the many papers we tuke (nine: none 
<cems more acceptable than W. 
Cobourg, Ont. 


have received your paper rewularly, and 
prize it highliv. It i< the best investment I 
have ever-made, for the Instruction and spir- 
tual benefits received cannot be paid for” 
Mrs. C. L. H.. Windsor, Vt. 


‘Tl have taken many religious papers, but 
the Christian Union suits me bestot all.” —J. 
\. Hartford, Conn. 
enclose our s«irth renewal. The infer- 
ence would natueally be that we are satisfied.” 

A. B.. Ravenna, ©. 


We desire to bring the paper before 
all who religious paper. 
Every subscriver can aid us to this 
extent by sending the pames of any 
friends or whom they 
think likely to take the paper and to 
whom we will send a sample copy 
tree. Send in the names at once. 


desire a 


neighbors 


RLCEIPTS, 

We have sent a bill to cach one 
whose subscription has expired. 
tecompanying it was a special 
ojer to those who sent new sub- 
seribers, The offer hotds good 
antil further notice, whether the 
present subscriber has sent in his 
renewal or not, 

We do not send receipts mintess 
the request is accompanicd by a 
samp. It would subject us to a 
very large and unnecessary 
pense. The change of date on the 
yellow label on the paper is a 
ficient receipt, If the label is not 
changed within two weeks, send 
ws a postal card and we wilt ine 
vestigate. 

If any subscriber has not 
ceived the speciel offer, let him: 
write us and we will sead it) 
Every frien?’ of the Christian | 
Union can, with little effort, id | 
in increasing list, aud receive 
sau remuneration far at, 


THE CHRISTIAN 


VION. 


the order comes through this paper. 


and express charges. 


$5.0 to $4 ner set. 


(Signed) 


FOR NINETY DAYS 


FROM THE DATE OF THIS ISSUE OF THIS PAPER 


Elegant Table Silverware 


Can be secured by all who receive a copy of this week's paper, on compliance with the 
following conditions:—The Standard silverware Company, li Maiden Lane. New York. 
manufacturers of Pure Coin-Standard Silver Plated Ware. will send to any one entitled 
t receive the samea Set of Double Extra Plated “liver =poons, and engrave on cach 
spoon any desired Initial, You are required to cut cut the following siiverwere Cou- 
pen and send it tothe above Company with your name and address, as & guarantee that 
fou are alse required te enclose with your order 
the nominal charge of sevent “five cents to pay cost of enwraving initials, packing 

The spoons will be sent by express (or mall. if vou have no 
express office) and delivered in your hands without further evst 
cents burely covers carrying and engraving charges, the spoons will cost vou nothin 
These spoons are guarenteen to be of the best material, and sold at retail at from $3 to bi 
per set, as the following letter from the standard “ilverware Company wi'l testify: 


OFFICE STANDARD SILVERWARE COMPANY, 


Te Whom it may Concern.—The Spoons sent out under this arrangement we 
guarantee ure of beset quality. first heavily plated with pure nickel (the hardest white 
metal known), aad a duuble-extra plate of pure Coin Standard Sliver added on top of the 
nicke!, thus rendering them the very best “!lver plated ware manufactured 
will they be sold as retail DY us, and cannet be secured from general dealers for less than 
Our lowest wholesale price 
honor no order which dues pot contain the hiverwareC upen, and we Wili not 
Coupon after ninety days from the date of the oe 


\s the seventy-five 


lt Maiden Lane, New York City. 


inno ease 


is $05 per grossa (twelve dozen) We will 
t honor the 


ANDARD SILVERWARE CO. 


Standard, double-extra plated 


signed) sT 


one piec 
close the t: tal charges, which will 


ber, unde er thi- 


SILVERWARE COUPON. 


On receipt of this Coupon, together with Tic. te cover express or mailing. engraving, 
and boxing charges, we hereby agree to send tv any address set of our Pure 


SiLLVER SPOONS 
and oneach spoon engrave any desired initial. 
Téc. sent in. and the spoons will be delivered at destination free of any other charge. 
Good for ninety days from after which this Coupon ts nuil and 


LKWAKE CO., 14 Maiden Lane. 


Should it be desired. any one of the fullowing articles will be sent in lieu of the 
spoon. on pasment of the following charges: Six sone steel Knives, blade and handle 
Dest steel, double nickel and silver 1, $2.00; retail price. Six forks 
double nickel and silver plated, 95c.; retail price, $4. 
be for $2.00 for knives, and %e. for forks 
total, $4.70, thus securing for $3.70 what would cost you #14 inany otherway. Kememe- 
arrangement each articie. except knives, will be engraved 
withany initial desired without extra cost. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Ry the terms of this contract this libera! arrangement holds good for only ninety days 
from the date of this paper, therefore it isto the interest of allwho are entitled te its 
benefits to see to it that they are not debarred by reason of the expiration of the time 
apecified. A:l letters ordering silverware should be addressed direct the STANDARD 
=“ LVHRWAKE CO... 14 Maidea Lane. N.¥. City. Letters containing subserip- 
th ns must be sent direct to the uffice of this paper. 


All charges are to be prepaid by the 


If all these goods ure desired. en- 


VARIETIES OF 
500. for howe and ulture 
rnthy mal, free of poetage 
udress 8. CASE, Richmond, In 


BABIES. 


Ve manufacture of the beat materials every- 
ane required for infants’ and young children’s 
wear. at reasonable orices. Ladies’ own mater'als 
made up. Richly-made Sacques tor Children 
a =pecialty. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


Broadway, and th st. 
Infants’ complete Wardrobes............. 
Furnished Baby . 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


A SPECIALTY. 
LNLIKFE any other establishment in the « untrs. 
POREIGN DRY FANCY GOOD, ant 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAS STRAMER., 
ORDERS by MAIL RECFIVE SPR LAL © 
CATALOGUES FREF., 
MTH AND STH AVENLP N.Y 


LADIES and MISSES. 


Every Lady and Mise should «end for « box of 


‘ 
Iimperial’’ Hair Frizziing Pins. 
A box @ ntaining 1 deg IMPERIAL rent ty 
return malilon recetotor A 
IVPRFRIAL POF New York 


C00Ds, 


USE 


And Milward’s “‘ Helix" Neeaies. 


‘lp Wreovers.: “!4 Kwerewhare 


Ba NO ING SKELETON! 

Mystery: W Pat makes tt dance. 

“spirttualistic humbuegery out- 
dune. Aj inted figure of « Skeleton 
i4 inches high, will dance slow or 
faust atc mmand.«f the Director 
whe may be lnany part of the room 
May be examined by Spectators, 
whe cunnot discover the trick. 
Similerts Prof. Danc. 
“keleton immensely senea- 
sent with full directions 
postpaid for Richards M'ry 
Ashiand Block. Chieage. 


$66 ween | in Paty lermeand #6 out 
Ot tree. H. HALLETT & Ov., Portiang, Me 


| 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. stephen HH. Tyne. 
Jr... D.D.. on Charch Work. Setting forth in 
three articles: INGATHERING, TRAINING 
one WORK, the methods adopted by the 
Churchof the Holy Trinity,” (New York City.) 
and the results attained 


2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 
the Kev. Lyman Abbott, in four articies 
MEANS OF =TL METHODS: MORE 
AKOLUT METHODS: and sTUDYING THE 
SUNDAY-S€ Hol LESSON. t:iving plain 
and practical directions te 
Teachers and otper Lav students of the Bible 
what Dbeok= te wet, and how te use them in 
Bible 

Seld by Sent post-pand? on re- 
ew 

C. KING. Pablisher, 
PARK PLACK, NEW YORK. 


ROCKING 


CHAIRS, 


cents orany two numbers for 2 cents. 


Every- 
body’s 


Favorite 


A COOD EASY CHAIR 


Isc meandered by many tr) be one of the desirable 
things of earth 

When one ta rid of fetigue and weuriness and 
can bear with tedious Visitors and commonplace 
remarks, and when left co his own refleets ne he 
tinds himself amid « Seciety of Phantoms and 
visions euited te his mune. 

These chairs are: 6 suie at No. 218 Fulton street, 
Brovkivn. 

in need of such aC hair will vlense send 
stamp for Ulustrated Circulars and Price Liet to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, 
Onondaga 


Betore purchasing see that the chair has my ad- 
dress ~tamped oD frame. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Get yur fine Books bound. Art Journal bound 
uniform t+ London vublishers' style. Picturesque 
America. Art Treasury of Germany and Fnagland, 
Women to Sacred History, large Family Bibles, all 
Hlustrate works, mustc and magasinpes in the Dest 
styles and lowest prices; done ip two or three days 
if required, BK. WALKER’S SONS, Dey at., N. ¥. 


SEED WAREHOUSE 
4§ JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 
New Priced Descriptive Catalogues 


S VEGETABLE & AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 


ALSU 


FOR 1877. 
Ready for Mating. Free to all Applicanta. 


BULBS. «wr 


ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


OTHER COMPA 
NIZED APRIL 1842 


SUPERIOR NUTSITIO 


N TSE LIFE. 


TTas justly acquired the reput 


tion o A. 


Ae ED. AN OMPARABI ALIME xT 
FOR THE GROWTH AND P ROT ES 

OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. | 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS, 

AND A REL IABLE Re MEDIAL 
Art. DISEASES OF THE 
INTESTINES. 

SOLD BY 
In the principal cities of the United States 


AG ENT IN 


153 Water Street. New York 


atead of Al 


money by teeing nail 


d tar 


WATEE:.~ at lower prices for cash 
oftered. 


MADE, 
analogues Mailed. 


Mealers, 40 East 14th I nion square, N.Y 


Tes FIMONIALS. 

The New York “ Times" says: “ Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime (irgan is a little instru. 
ment. sold fora modest price.ard is marvel in 
its way. tastefully designed framework ar- 
tisticauily pleasing te the ere, Dut it im the musica! 
peculiarities which must commend tw to the 
taste «f the public. and in this respect the “¢ir- 
che-trion Chime as an orchestral mestru 
ment  simely perfect. The chime of two and 
one-helf octave bel s. and the artistic effects cap- 
able of bering produced by the player are singularity 
fine. 

Phe tone is tull, clear.and resonant. and a very 
imteresting effect is produced with the chime of 
belis Union. 

The Waters” Plenos are well known among the 
very best We are eoubled te speak of these 
instruments with confidence, from personal 
\. 

We can speuk of the merits of the Woeters. 
Pianes from persenal krowleawe, as being of the 
very best quality.—( Aristean 


A HOME AND FARM 
OF YOUR OWN 


(in the line of a GREAT BAItCROAD. with 
good markets buth EA>T and WE 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 


Mild Climate. Fertile soil, Best Country for =the 
Kuising in the Unite! states. 


Rooks, Mars, Full Information, alxe 
PIONEER.” sent free toall parts of the wer! 
Address F. DAVIS, Lane tom. PHM 


Oma hi ‘ Neb 


25 Ladies’ or Gente’ fancy cards. with name. 
pustpaid. J. B. Husted, Nussau 


EW FLOWER SEED CATALOGUE 


INSURANCE COMPAR! 


F.S. PRESIDENT 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 


AS FAVORABLE Lb OSE OF 


CASH ASSETS OVERS 80.000 ann 


THE | SALVATOR FoR INVALIDS AND THF 
A SUPERIOR 


2 Brown _ AND 


JOHN CARLE & SONS, 


Hand and Self 
Save money’ 
Printing. 


_ ards, labels, « oper, ete. Larye 
arye work an Work ther, 


que 


Vir, KRELSE ‘ Meriden, Conn 


A GREAT OFFER! } We will during 

s sthese Hard Times 
dispose 100 PIANOS & UKGLANS, new aad 
second-han“ «of first-class makers incloding 
or lestall- 
ments or te let until paid fer than ever betere 
WATERS’ GRAND SQLAKE and 
PIANOS & OKCANS arethe 
AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated ( at- 
A liberal diseount lo here. 
Churches, ele, Sheet music at half price. 
HORAC EWATE & SONS, Manufectrs, anu 


_ 
THE 


J.M.THORBURNE& COS 
| 
| SEEDS » SEEDS. 
; 
SEWING SILK, MACHINE TWIST, 
PATENT QUILLTWIST, 
EMBROIDERY & FILLING SILK. J 
469 BROADWAY 30! MARKET ST 
| NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMON SENSE 
qv 
| 
CARRY 
LN Rocker! a 
MARK AS | 
| A 
al 
| 
\ j 
? 
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THE CHL 


STIAN UYNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 9. 


Che Calendar. 


MONDAY, FEB. IY. 

Caucus of Democrats in House of Repre- 
sentatives refuses to vote to filibuster over 
the count. The two houses meet and re- 
ceive the decision of the Electoral Commis- 
sion on the Louisiana case; objections pre- 
sented and the houses separate. Senate 
sustains the decision. Peace between Ser- 
via and Russia said to be assured.——Over 
$500,000 bequeathed to charities by the daugh- 
ter of Matt. Dancer, the gambler. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 20. 

The House debates the decision of the 
Electoral Commission on the vote of Louisi- 
ana fortwo hours, Messrs. Seelye and Pierce, 
Republicans, uniting with the Democrats in 
opposition. The decision rejected by a vote 
of 172to %. In joint session the count con- 
tinued until Michigan was reached, when 
objection was made to the eligibility of Mr. 

rossman. a Republican elector. The two 

ouses separated, and, after debate, each 
unanimously overruled the objection. The 
eount wasresumed in joint session until ob- 
jection was made to the eligibility of an elec- 
tor from Nevade. The Senate unanimously 
overruled the objection, and the House ad- 
journed without action. Russia reported 
to have 600,000 men ready to take the field. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB 21. 

Watts and Cronin under discussion by the 
Commission. Mr. Tilden denies knowledge 
of the Vregon frauds. 

THURSDAY, FEB. 22. 

Washington's birthday: business generally 

uspended. Electoral Commission bears 

peeches on the Oregon vote.——Speculations 

as to the Cabinet Gov. Hayes will select; no 

truth in rumors that he is making it up.—— 

Senate passes a bill to erect a National Muse- 

um.—— Peace prospects in the East still good. 
FRIDAY, FEB. 3. 

The Electoral Commission votes to count 
Oregon for Haves—Sto 7, as usual. The two 
principal topics of discussion were the eligi- 
tility of Watts and the Governor's relation to 
the State canvass and his duty under the State 
law. The argument on the Republican side 
was that the Governor was no part of the 
eanvassing machinery of the State—that the 
Secretary of State was given by the State 
statute exclusive and sole authority to can- 
Vass the vote cart. That law declares explicit- 
ly that it was bis duty to report to the Gov- 
ernor the persons having the highest number 
of votes. This was the completion of the 
canvass. The Governor's only duty was to 
issue the certificate as directed by law. The 
Democratic argument, on the otber hand, was 
that the Governor with the Secretary of State 
made the canvass of votes, because the can- 
vass was made in the Governor's presence’ 

—The Russians place torpedoes on the Black 
Sea coast: pontoon bridges thrown across the 
Pruth.——Tweed makes a move for his release 

¥ civil action. 

SATURDAY, FEB. 24. 

Democratic filibustering nipped in the bud 

vain at the joint session of Congress, and 
Oregon counted for Hayes.——Objection made 
to Pennsyivania’s vote.——Three schooners 
wrecked on Long Island and eleven lives lost. 
Damave all along the North Atlantic coast. 

—Fox’s Theater burned at Philadelphia. 
Nobody bhurt.——Terms of peace settled be- 
tween Turkey and Servia, but no means of 
toreseeing the course of Russia and the rest of 
Europe. 


le 


Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth Street, 


(‘Opposite the Cathedral). New Vork. 


This new and elegant hotel, conducted on the 
Eurepean plan, with a (‘uiseme of unsurpassed ex- 
eellence and at prices in harmony with the times, 
is N-wWopen tor the reception of guests, either 
permanent or transient. Situation one of the 
finest in the City. and within five minutes’ walk of 
the Grand . entra!l Depot. Great care has been 
taken with the ventilation, heating and plumbing. 
the dressing-rooms in this house. containing bath 
and toilet appointments, are entirely separate. 
thereby avonding the escape of sewer or other 
Pos Nous gases inte the sleeping apartments. 


GALE, FU LER & CO., Proprieters. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


it. ITARY Boarding School, 4 miles trom 
. Croton n-Hudsep. _B. Warring. A.M. 


NEW ENG. CONSERVATORY | OF MUSIC 


eminent Teachers, 15 piis in 
years. E. 100 RJEE, Mecie Halt Bost 4. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 


roster, lreluw Pession reopens Jan. 
Forcreuiars 
ar, THEODOKE HYATT. President. 
a” and Stuttering effectually re- 
uve ries Place. New Yurk 


$I Pays for LESSONS att 


AWAKE! FOR THE TRUMPET IS SOUNDING. 


Wwe. F. Suerwin. 


1, hi wake! for the trump 
2. Gird on you the swofd « 


3. Then forward, O ar- my of 


# F. CG “ Blow ye the trumpet in Zion.”’—Joel a: 1. 
et is sounding ; ; A-wake, and to du - ty - way! The voice of our 


of the Spir - it, 
Zi- on, With hearts thatareloy-al and brave ; 


4— 


With helmet, and breast-plate. The Son of the 


Stand firm by the 


Leader cries ** Onward !" T 
Highest your Captain, 


(70 conquer or 
Cross andits ban - ner, Yourstrength is Taz Micury To save! 


‘he call let us 


la:i-ly 
ie on the fi 


—. No truce while the foe is unconquered ! No 


By 


y ~«~ 
Entered according to Act of Congress A. TD, 1873. by Bigiow & Main. in the Office so the Librarian of Congress. at Washington. 


From Kovat Diapem. by permunon of Kictow & Main. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor u m the Adver«~ 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in. 
the Christian Union. 


John H. Horsfall, 


NO. 7 Eas EIGHTEENTH STREET 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 


MANUFACTURER OF KICH AND PLAIN 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF 


= MR. and MRS. BEECHER. 


demand for accurate portraits of 
| Mrs. Beecher has induced us to secure 
and We can now supply 


IMPERIAL PHOTOCRAPHS, 


mounted on fine card board, 10x12 inches, at the 
fullowing rates: 


FURNITURE, | Photoaraph ot either.. cts, 


1.25. 
UPHOLSTERY, MIRRORS, “ent by mail in boards. prepaid. These 


Decorations in al! the Newest Designs, and of 


Superior workmanship. Designs and Fstimates on | 


photographs are by the celebrated Photo artist, 
ROC 


application. ' 17 Union Square, New York. The pictare of Mr. 


Goods first-class. Prices 


2° FANCY CARKDs, I* styles. with name, ive 


paid Union Card Nassau, Renus.C 


HOW TO SECURE cooD BOOKS 
WITH LITTLE EFFORT, 

To a subscriber who wil] send in 
one DeW name at the same time with 
his own renewal and six dollars, we 
will send, postage prepaid, any ove of 
the following of Mr. Beecher’s works: 


Retail 
Price. | 

YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, Ist Series $1 25 
A SUMMER PARISH (Sermons at the Twin | 


ABBOTT ON AcTs (Rev Abbott)... 150 


Toa subscriber who sends two new 
subscribers WITH HIS RENEWAL and 


$9 00 we will send, postave paid : 
Retail 
Price. 

NORWOOD: or, Village Life in New En- 
giana . $2 00 
FRUITS, FLOWERS AND FARMING ....... 20 


MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG HoOUSE- 
KEEPERS (Mrs. Beecher).............. 20 


SERMONS (Vol. 1 to 10), one volume only.. 2 #0 
To avvone sending tour subserib- 
ers and $12.00 we will mail 


First Vol. Life® OF CHRIST, ociavo...... $5 
Or for six subscribers, and $18.00, 


First Vol. LIFE OF CHRIST, mye rial Edi- 


Ifa has renew wed. 
the offer holds good if he will send 
the additional name or names, at $3 
each, if he will call our attention to 
the fact. 

‘Abbott on Acts” is the same edi- 
tion published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
is handsowely illustrated, and bound 
in stiff paper covers. The other vol- 
umes are published by J. B. Ford & 
Co.. and are handsomely bound in 


Beecher i# the latest one be has sat tor, and is in 
every respect life-like and admirable. 
Each picture bears the 


FAC-SIMILE AUTOGRAPH 
of Mr. and Mrs. Beecher respectively. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any subscriber who will send us a new sub- 
scriber to the Christian Union we will send a phy 
tograpo of Mr. Beecher, or for two subscribers, the 
photographs of both Mr. and Mra. Beecher—if the 
request is made when the subscription ts sent in. 
Liberal discount to the trade, if purchased in 


quantities. Address 


HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, N.Y. 


GREATLY IMPROVED, 


sizes for Aduita and 
Children of both sexes, 
just the thing for 
teachers and children. 
expands CONTRACTED 
chests, *TRAIGITENS 
stoo shouiders. 
Sold by the tradeand 
CLEVELAND SHOUL- 
DER BRACECO., Cleve 


an 
and chest measure. Ask vour dealer for Pratt's 
new patent Brace. 


pe; Madame FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every year, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, 
andSTYLE. is acknu wledged the 
BEST AKTICLE of the kind ever 
made. For sale by all leadin 
jobDbersand retailers. Beware o 
imitations and infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 


CASH'S 
4 GAMBRIL 
FRILLIN. 


cloth. This is rare opportunity to 
secure, with very little effort, choice | 
and valuable books. 
Horatio ©. King, 
Publisher, 


HATS. | STYLISH HATS 
for mn and Youths, at 


| Bank Butiding, New Yorn. 


price reduced, made | 
of beat material, in all | 


=p 
COL FORD, 7% Sansom St.. 


ROBINSON'S 
Hymn & Tune Books 
FOR THE SANCTUAR UARy 


oR CHOIRS AND 
x HYMNS & 
RITUAL 


E CONGREGATIONA 


CHAPEL SONGS. & 


HE SOCIAL MEETING & FAM 
bages. terms ac. address the 


S. BARNES & COMPA 


ork, Chicago & New 
For Every Family. Ap- 


provedand recommend 
Centenmal Medal 
wad ma, Semifor 
ist d irenlar to 


Near [Third Ave. New ¥ 


BABY 

Made of choice 
and perfumed with mild and 
agreeable ottos distuled from 
flowers. Itis carefully preparec. 
ind of sufficient alkaline strength 
for a Ladies’ Toilet or Nurse 
Soar. Made only by ROBINSON 
BROS. & CO... Boston. 


BABBITT'S TOILET SOAP. 


Unrtvalled for the 
| tollet and the bath. 
Noartificial andde- 
ceptive odors to 
cover commen and 
deleterious inure 
tients. After poars 
sclentific €xper. 
ment the 
acturerof 
Litt's Beat Bot p 
perfected @.. i now 
the 


ffers to the public The FINEST 
Onty the pureat vegetable used tn tts 


or Use in the Nureery it ha- No 
Worth ten timesits cost toevery mother and family)... bri: 
miom. Sample box containing 8 cakes of 6 m 
free any aidress on receipt of 75 cents. 
Address B. Babbttet, Yort 
S# For Sale by al! Druggiets. 


OKY sand defective draft« cured. fue 


CHIMNEYS < saved. ana heat increased with the 


tral Draft. Send stamp for c'rcularto HENRY’ 
Phil'a. Pa. 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


A complete guide to advertisers. Yacen Jeourna!. 

A necessity to all who advertise. tlle Commercia! 
“he most reliable work of the kind. 

Pittshurg R t free toall 

N, W, AY! dvertising B UIL DING 

PHILADELPHIA. 

diet our making any advertising 

contracts. Our business is large. Facilities unsur 

Pissed 


Prices the lowest. Terms the 


FITZHUGH SMITH. 
Manufacturer and dealer in 
MACHINERY AND OTHER OILS. 
INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 

FELT ROOFING MATERIALS, 
Principal Store and Office: 

56 Cortlandt NEW YORE. 


PULPIT AGE, 


F THE 


PULPIT 


A Month! Preachers s by the wh 


atetinguished Preachers livin per year. 


postpuld, OHN 


N.Y. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION | 


and délisdom. 


—The day laborer must strike for hire- 
wages. 

—Queer—that fish should be eaten on 
‘Ash Wednesday.—{ Boston G lobe. 

—Treading on the President's corns 


When Congress passes over his-V-toes. 


—A Vermonter, who had 3,74 fits, is a 
living proof of the survival of the fittest. 

—A Philadelphia woman swore that 
her husband's conduct was enough to 
“irrigate an angel.” 

~The man who takes the most interest 
in his business.—The money lender.— 
| Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

—So many hotel clerks have gone into 
bankruptey in Philadelphia since the 
close of the Centennial that a very fine 
cluster diamond pin can be had there 
from fifteen cents down.--[Faston Free 
Press. 

—The watchmaker who gave a dog's 
tail a twist, under the impression that 
the animal was a stem winder, carries 
his arm i a sling, and is reading what 
the medical books say about hydropho- 
hbia.—{ Mail. 

—An lowa paper speaks of a man hav- 
ing been lynched © for burning the barn 
and contents of his son-in-law.” Any 
man who will burn the contents of his 
son-in-law ought to be lyneched.— Nor- 
wich Bulletin. 

—The New York “ Mail” 
new kind of marriage announcement, in 
which only the names of the bride and 
the clergyman appear. As civilization 
mivances, the groom becomes of less and 
less importance on such 
[ Boston Globe, 

—The following is credited toa Detroit 
editor: ©“ There is a tly in our office, one 
particularly aggressive fly, distinguished 
from its brethren witha pertinacity and 
untiring energy that, if properly direct- 
ed, are enough to make him President. 
Other tlies we can dispose of by whisking 
a paper at them, or putting them out of 
the window; but this tly we can't 
manage. We don't like to kill flies, 
There is something about them so con- 
fiding, that it seems quite a breach of 
hospitality to kill them. That fly 
tumbles into our inkstand, crawls out 
and dries his feet by walking over our 
paper as we write. The compositor has 
hard work to decipher our manuscript 
sometimes. And in this connection we 
would make a slight correction. In the 
last number of our paper we called the 
Hon. Mr.——‘an unprincipled dema- 
gogue;’ we should have said a * high- 
toned patriot.” It was all the fault of 
that fiy. The brother of the Hon. Mr.—— 
came into our office this morning with a 
new and substantial-looking cane, and 
reminded us of the misprint. 


mentions @ 


— 


ONDER CARDS." —Curious and valu- 
able facts in smence, Literature, Religton. 

Social and Business Matters, not known by one per- 

son ina hundred. 0c. W.G. Brown. sGrand «t..N.Y. 


5 Visiting Cards, we pame lic. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit ite. L. EAR CO. Bristol, t. 


A. HALL & SONS, 


Maonutacturers of Colored Pressed Brick 
Bull. Porcelain Buff, Biue, 
Bliue Black, &c. 
Warranted not to furn green or chance color. Spe- 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 
made tv order from designs. 
ESTABLISHE! 


PERTH AMBOY, WN. J. 


GOOD MUSIC at CHEAP PICS| 


The following Music, issued in the Christian 
Union, is reprinted on fine music paper (size o 
page 7x10). and is sent by mat!l, postpaid, at the ex- 
ceedingly low price of 


FIFTEEN CENT PER NI MBER. 
No. 1 coatains Four Songs: 


Lullaby—" UO hush thee, my baby.” Rolo. 
A. Mactrone 
“Onward Christian Soldiers.’ et.) 


A. Sullivan. 


Centennial Hymn. (Quartet.). Johu Zundel. 
The Two Suitors. (Quartet for Male Vote oe. ) 
H.C. King 


No.2 contains 3 Part Songs for Male Voices, as 
fvllows: 


“ The Night ngale and the Rore.”’...... do 
One Copy each ef No. 1 and Z.or Twe 
Four Ceplies of 40 Cts. 


t#” Be particular to give the number when you 
write. Liberal discount to the trade. Address 


HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher 
27 Park Place, New Vork. 


Human Hair Goods... 


SUCH AS 
Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., 


HE. 


Importer aud Manufacturer of HUMAN HAIR, 


301 CANAL STREET, 2 doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


THE CHEAPEST AND 


RELIABLE HOUSE, 


= Send for Circular a and Price List._#!? 


(,00ds sent to all parta of the country free of all charge, C.U.D., with privilege of examination, and 


if not approved can be returned at my expense. 


Grand Premium Gift 


office 


— PRESENTED 


TO EVERY PATRON OF THIS JOURNAL, 


Consisting of the Largest and 
Most Sumptuous Work of Art ever issued in Europe 
or America, entitled 


THE WEDDING FEAST AT CANA. 


This magnificent Steel Engraving has just been isued by the National Art Co., 


Cinein 


nati, Ohio, in a superb Premium Edition. and is the finest and most expensive work of art 


ever issued in America 


When its extraordinary size 


and the elaborate and skillful laber 


that has been put upon it, combined with its p« rfection of printing, are considered, it stands 


to-day at the heal of fine art publications, either in Ei America 
than three feet long, by nearly two feet wide- 


ever produced. There are more than 


~ne of the 


It Is 
INES 


In size 
argest pure line stee! 


SIXTY FICURES REPRESENTED 


and the principal one of the group portrays the most perfectly lovely female form and face 
in the person of the beautiful bride, surrounded Dy her attendants, (hat the imegination ean 


conceive. It comme 


morates the Scriptural event 


ist. John, chapter ii.) wherein the Lord 


turned water into wine, and made Joyous the scene of marriage festivity at (ana, in Graliler 


rhe ay of the picture embrace over Ove hundred special ob) 
ed with the utmost care and faithfulness. We repeat, no such work Was 


of which is finis 


ever before issued, and the very few artist's proofs struck off brought SY) per copy. 
all odds, the largest and best premium ever offered 


ets, ench om 


Tt is, 


Arranvemetts have been made, under 


which the National Art Co. will supply every poneen of this paper with a perfect copy of Uits 
splendid masterpiece asa grand Premium Gilt for 1s77 


Subscribers are therefore requested to cut out the 
& 208 Vine St 
Enclose in your letter 2> cents, to pay 

If you have no express ofice, 


send it to the National Art (o., 
pany 
the engraving 
strong tube, and all charges prepaid 


» following Subscription Coupon and 

Ciocinnatl, O., to be releemed by that Com 
for packing, tubing, amd express charses on 
it will be sent by mail, ¢ nelosed in a tirm 


(ut Out this Coupon. 


send the Steel Eugraving, size 22x" 


to any subscriber of thi« paper 


Signed) 


SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


inches, entitied 


It secures you a work of art worth 820. 


te pay ea pie 


THE WEDDING FEAST 
We guarantee every Engraving 
perfect condition, aud all charges fully prepaid. 

NATIONAL ART 206 & 20% Vine St... Cincinnati. ©. 


eipt of thie Conpon, tegether with 2% 
or maihog charaes, we will 


ree 


AT CANA, 


shall reach ite destination in 


NOTICE No one but a regular subsrrites paper & entit! 
Premium FE: Ling. amd all order mr 


the above coupon. 
pric Address all letters to the Nation 


Art 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by «tating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


CHU RCH EQUIPME NT. 


“CHURCH DECORATION. 


PASTORS or TRUSTEES Daliding or Repairing 
Churches should read our Hand-Book on Fresc.- 
Painting, Lighting, Ventilation, &c. Sent free. 
hurch Architects, 
Sland 563 Bruadway, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL 
Established in 1830 
Superior Bells of Copper and rn 


mounted 
ur 


with the bes t Rotary Hangin . 
Schools, Parma. Factories. Court-& es, Fir 
Alarme« Tower locas. ef Fully ranted 


lilustrated Catalogue Free 
& Torr. 102 2d Cin 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


RELL FOUNDERS, TROY, 

Manufacture a superior quality of Bet) 

cial attention given to C ‘AUR KC BELLA. 
lliustrated Catalogue sent 


(burch, School, Fire-alarm. Fine-woed, low-priced, warrant 
ed. Catalocvue with 700 testimonials, prices, etc., sent free. 


‘Blymyer Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati,O, 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., tnown the 
™ sre made at THE EN 
FOUNDER West New Patent 
Mountings. Cataloques tree. No ee 

gents’ Parisian dis- 


mond pin The 


et st for 60 centa, have been 
stock and must be sold. 
@ Bond Street, New Yor’ 


EST Milton Gold 
welry 
thon out. Consiatin 
of elegant watch 
chain, ladies’ jet 
and gold brooch, 
jet and gold ear 
drops, pair elegant 
gold atone sleeve 
set spiral 
studs, collar but 
ton, heav plain 
wedding ring. and 


akragt 


DELLUC & CO, 
635 BROADWAY, 


Makes 4 speciaity of 
DELLUC'’S FAU ANGELIQUE 
the most pleasant Tooth Wash: 
GLYCERINE SANS-PAREIL HAIB 
TONIC 


an indispensable Hair-Dressing ; 
DELLUC’s BIsCuTINE, 
invaluable food for children and tnvalids; 
DELLIC'S TOILET WATERS, 
Viz.: Violet. New MownHay, 
hose Geranium, &c. &e. 


DELLUC'’S [KIS SAC HETS, 


DELLUC’s CONCE RATED EXTRACT OF 
PURE VANILLA. 


AU prepared carefully Sy 


York and Brooalyn. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 

speedily cured. Pai: nie@s: noe pub icit 
Send stamp for particulars Br. Cari. 

Washiugtun ot., Chicago, Lb 


VACUUM CURE. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR 
CHRONIC DISEASES, 
ONSULTATION FREE. 


DR. Cc. M.NEWELL, 
1074 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Rev. William R. 
Alger, referting to his wonderful! restoration tos 


state of perfect menta! and physical vigeur, will 
interest thoee whe are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum: 
BosToNn, Nor. 1, 1874. 
It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. c. M. Newell,ts of the greatest 
efficacy and value. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medical profession, The theory ef it 
isso rational and clear. on principles of science, 
as to convince any one of its utility who will ex- 
amine itimpartially. The list of cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the past five years shows a large 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable persona! benefite derived 
from his treatmentinmy own case. And I heartily 
recommend him to the confidence of all. 
Ww. R. ALGER, 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name. 
Cts. postpaid. L. Jongs & Nassau, N. 


ye R NAWE PRINTED on # Mixed Cards 
for CLINTON BROsS., CLINTONVILLE, CT. 


= BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bareau. 
289 Cencerd Street, between Fulten aud 

Washington =treets, Brooklyu. 

Family helo of all kinds. We do net promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for de 
mestic service without regard te nationality of 
religion. Wet Nurses supplied 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, 


102, 104 and 106 Court Street, near “tate. 
ow open for the reception of Pupiis in al 

brane © 
‘AL AND | MENTAL, 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Terms—C lasses «f 4. $10 quarter. Classes of 2 
$15 per quarter. Private Lessons, per quarter 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THEODORE THOMAS, 


Mt sit 


(Conductor. 


TENTH PUBLIC REHEAKSAL. Friday. Mar. ? 


FOURTH CONCERT, Mar. 17. 


“Symphony No. 4, F flat. tip. 


Gretchen (ind movement from the Foust 


Symphony). 
Overture—" Komeo and first 
time). Tee 
KEIsS, 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


126 & 128 Atlantic St... Brooklyn, 


Have now a Fine Stock of 


BLACK & COLORED SILKS 


NEW sPRING DRESS Goods, 
FOULAKD AND ALSACE CAMERICS, 
English and French Fancy 
Hosiery, 


And allother Dry Goods suitable for the seas: n 
And at the Lewest Prices. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and tilass Goods, Majolica. 
Wedagweed and Fayence Ware. A tine «-»- 
sortment of Clocks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Fancy of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


Neo. 46 “tate Street. Chicage. 


JAMES MACBETH. 


veacTue 


MAIOEN 


A larwe and select Stock «f Lamps. Trimmirue« 
and Fixtures, (as and at Brookiyn 
Branch store, Atlantic Ave.. near Bond st 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Tyves, “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Presses, ete. Blocas fi r Eogravers. 
attern Letters for Machinists. 
ND ERBURGH. WELLS & 
110 Fulton aud 16 and lruteh sts... New York 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant- 
Ott. 


The Oldest Brand. Sate Beyond al! Chance. 
THE BEST ILLUMINATOR. 
alers. send for price list to THE DEVORE 
MAN EG CO., SO Beaver ™t. New York. 


For Sale by 


UnUGGISTS 


EVERYWHERE. 
(Trade Mark.) 


The only known Effective Remedy 
For the Certain Cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, INDICESTION, AND 
LOSS OF APPETITE. 


Contains no Curative Properties for any « ther 
Piseases. It is nota Patent Medicine. but a “tand- 
ard Kemedy, and has been used for many years *» 
the beet Medival Faculty of Europe with pertect 
success. it is largely used in al! the principal 
pitals for the cure of the above diseases 

Cases of Chronic Dyspepsia cured in the tust 
four months of I876in New York City and surr 
ings, to any of whom, by kind perm/i«sion. we refer. 


Price, $1.00 per S oz. Boitle. 
Address: De Cranby & Co., 
(Sole Agents for (. 

MAIDEN LANE, New Youu City 
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